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THE THEOCENTRIC THEOLOGY IMPLICIT 
IN THE NAME OF THE TRINITY 


I 


Tue NEED FoR A THEOCENTRIC THEOLOGY 


Tue burning need of the hour is the recognition of God in His 
sovereignty, centrality and sustaining power. An English 
philosopher focuses this need thus, “ We can never consistently 
mean by God less than that being whose witness is . . . . 
our whole selves and our whole environment.”* A _ noted 
theologian finds “ that*the idea of God is a dimension in which 
is involved every thought we think and every movement we 
execute; an inevitable and primary relation which . . . is 
now . . . for the first time being gradually recognized.” 
Another German scholar adds, “ For God is the one without 
whom nothing exists and nothing occurs, or he isnot God. There 
is no belief in the true and living God without belief in pre- 
destination in the hard and undeviating sense in which Paul, 
Luther and Calvin believed in it.”? Dr. C. Van Til insists that 
human thought must be cast upon representational lines. Every 
fact in man’s environment receives its significance from its 
relationship to God. “ Accordingly when man faced any 
fact whatsoever, he would ipso facto be face to face with God. 
It is metaphysically as well as religiously true that man must 
live and cannot but live coram Deo always.”* Dr. John L. 
Girardeau, the Columbia philosopher, writes, “ Everything has 
t Webb, C. J. C., Gad and Personality. 
2 Heim, Karl, The New Divine Order, p. 14. 


3 Gogarten, Friedrich, [ch Glaube an den Dreieinigen Gott, Jena, 1926, p. 5. 

4 Van Til, C., Cf. Calvin's phrase “ mirrors of God"’, and 
of Damascus, as given by R. Seeberg, “ everything on earth is a picture of God"’; 
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a tongue that proclaims the being of God, and the union 
of these tongues makes a chorus of unbroken and perfect 
harmony.”” 

According to Dr. Karl Heussi, the recent German emphasis 
on the Word of God and on Revelation is characteristic of a 
theocentric theology.* At least this is an approach to theology 
from the side of God rather than from the side of man. Perhaps 
the difference can be indicated by placing Descartes’ cogito ergo 
sum over against Barth’s cogitor ergo sum,> by contrasting Oman’s 
autonomy with Brunner’s heteronomy* (the writer would 
prefer the word Theonomy), or the Federal Council’s anthropo- 
centricity with Barth’s theocentricity.° 


II 
Tue INADEQUACY OF THE CHRISTOCENTRIC COMPROMISE 


Unfortunately, English religious thought does not seem to 
have arrived even at this first step in a theocentric theology. 
In America the tendency is to meet overt humanism with a 
compromise Christocentric formula. This term derives some 
support from such scholarly names as Philip Schaff and Willis ]. 
Beecher. Mr. F. G. Lankard describes the improved uniform 
Sunday School lessons as Christ-centred rather than Bible- 
centred.’ A prominent Presbyterian pastor insists that the 
Church must become Christ-centred.* A local Bible Institute 
advertises, “no creed but Christ”. The Missionary Message 
submitted to the Southern Presbyterian Congress on World 


Discussions of Philosophical Questions, p. 305. 

2 Heussi, K., Kompendium der Kirchengescbichte, 1930, p. 477. The writer has been calling atten- 
tion to this movement for seven years, cf. his The New Theism, Presbyterian Standard, 7/13/27; The 
Theology of Karl Barth, Union Seminary Review, October, 1928; Unbypbenated Calvinism, Union 
Seminary Review, July, 1932. 


3 Barth, K., The Resurrection of the Dead, p. 46. Cf. Gal. iv., 9; and Gogarten, p. 68, 69. 


4 Oman, Grace and Personality, whatever is heteronymous is morally worthless, p. 252 ; Brunner, 
The Word and the World, “ faith is through and through heteronymous,”’ pp. 66, 105. 


5 Richards, Geo. W., Palmer and Barth, the Christian Century, 1/10/34. 

© Schaff, History of the Christian Church, vii., 544; Beecher, a eae 
PP- 193-194- 

7 The International Fournal of Religious Instruction, May, 1933, P- 39- 

8 The Christian Observer, July 12th, 1933, p. 6. 
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Missions, February 1931, commended the theology of Martin 
Luther and the Reformers on the ground that it was Christo- 
centric." Dr. Stanley Jones would save Christianity by shorten- 
ing its line and insisting on Christ only. 


III 
HistroricaLLy ConsIDERED 


The Christocentric compromise is historically unjustifiable 
and logically inadequate. There is a primary article in the 
historic Christian creed prior even to the confession of Christ. 
The Christian symbol begins, “I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” Further, neither 
Martin Luther nor the Reformers were Christocentric. Thurney- 
sen and Barth have rightly shown that the Reformation was 
a rediscovery of God in His sovereign holy centrality. The 
late Dr. A. G. Voight proved to the writer that Luther was not 
Christocentric by referring to Luther’s peculiar Christology. 
Luther’s doctrine of Christ’s human nature is meaningless unless — 
one brings to his thought of Christ a prior concept of omni- 
presence derived from a genuine theism. 

According to Dr. Erich Schaeder, the term Christocentric 
was first used by the disciples of Schleiermacher to describe the 
system taught by their master. Schaeder further points out 
that this so-called Christocentric theology has become anthropo- 
centric and egocentric. Schleiermacher made the norm man’s 
religiosity and so shifted the focus from God to man. Ritschl 
professes a historical theology of revelation, but interposes 
between the believer and a genuine revelation the psychological 
acts of the early disciples, that is a mere representation of the 
historical Christ. Hence man does not treat directly with a 
revelation from God, nor with the historical Jesus; but only 
with human thoughts and words in relation to each. Moreover, 
this human value theology brings God in only as the basis for 
the fulfilment of man’s existence. “We have Him beneath 
us; we stand above Him.” Immediacy of fellowship with the 
present exalted Redeemer is dismissed as mysticism. Nothing 

1 Reports of Commissions, Chattanooga, 1931, p. 16. 


2 Thurneysen, E., Das Wesen des Reformation in Das Wort Gottes und die Kirche, Muneben, 1927. 
Barth, K., Das Wort Gottes und die Theologie, 1929, pp. 22, 189, 190, 199. 
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remains but human experience based on human experience, 
The Positive School finds the basis of theology in the reborn self, 
the new “I ”, which again is egocentric. The German Biblicists 
represent religion exclusively in terms of justification and hence 
limit themselves to the sole truth of “God for us”. They 
miss the great truth that we exist for the glory of God. Against 
these more or less anthropocentric systems Schaeder yearns for 
the thought of God to come to mastery and pre-eminent value. 
Little man has too long cast his own shadow over God, curtailing 
His Lordship and darkening His might. With Calvin God must 
be recognized as Father and Lord. With Luther He is to be 
feared and loved.’ 
Crossing the Rhine, Dean Doumergue, the great French 
authority on sa tn has this to say of the Christocentric com- 
promise :— 


If Calvinism is the theology of the honour, or of the sovereignty of God, this 
theology can have only one technical name: it is Theocentric. 

We are just going through a period when one has been maintaining that the 
Theocentric theology ought to be replaced by a.Christocentric theology. This 
new theology is in the course of issuing in some disconcerting results for super- 
ficial spirits. The Christ for whom one has sacrificed everything, who ought to be 
everything, begins to become of little moment. No longer is there divinity, no lon- 
ger is there authority either in his acts or in his words. There ‘remains nothing 
more of him than a conscience, a spirit more and more vague, whose very existence 
becomes problematic. It can be said that such a new school has sacrificed the 
First Person in the Trinity, God the Father, and then sacrificed God the Son, 
preserving nothing more than the Third Person, the Holy Spirit. And yet how 
shall it preserve even that ? | 

It is unnecessary to say that Calvinism maintains for Christ another place. For 
her Christ is the God-man, Christ is the centre and source of salvation. In Cal- 
vinism soteriology has a pre-eminent place ; but it is not the whole. The Moravians, 
indeed, believe in the identity of soteriology and (the whole of) theology. Zin- 
zendorf calls the Calvinistic theology “‘ the theology of God, the Father”. Cal- 
vinism does not protest that irony. She offers in her vast theocentric theology, 
of which soteriology is such an important part, an equilibrium which it will be very 
dangerous—the facts are there to prove it—to impoverish or to compromise.? 


In America the history of the Christocentric theology has 
been traced out by Dr. Winfield Burggraaf in The Rise and 
evelopment of Liberal Theology in America. Horace Bushnell 
removed New England Calvinism from her Theocentric moorings 
in pursuit of a nebulous Christocentric doctrine. This haziness 
Schaeder, E., Theonentrische Theologie, Erster Teil, Leipzig, 1925. \ 
? Doumergue, E., Fean Calvin: La Pensee Religieuse de Calvin, p. 37. 
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proved the opening wedge in the down-grade to modernism. 
George Gordon, the intellectual giant of the American “‘ modern” 
theology, attempted to unite Plato’s ideational concept that 
man, the human race, is the mediator between the idea of the 
Good and matter, with the Christian concept of a mediator who 
is the Second Person of the Trinity. Christ becomes “ the 
acknowledged representative of humanity, the accepted revela- 
tion of the essential kinship of the divine and the human and 
the guide to the ultimate meaning of nature.” “To affirm that 
our universe is anthropomorphic is to assert that God is a human 
God ; to discover that it is Christomorphic is to declare that 
God is a Christian God.”* The Christ of To-day is thus a human- 
istic interpretation and modification of the historic doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

Overt Modernism ensued with Dr. Fosdick’s demand that 
Christ be construed primarily as man and only God in what 
sense He can be being assuredly man. This means that nobody 
should go to Jesus “to his manger and his cross to find the 
omnipotence that swings Orion and the Pleiades.”* In the 
quoted statement Dr. H. E. Fosdick has set his own doctrine in 
diametric opposition to the teachings of the Ecumenical Council 
of Ephesus.’ Another Union (N.Y.) professor, Dr. John 
Baillie, has gone further in setting forth a psilanthropist Christ 
diametrically opposite to the doctrine of Athanasius. The 
Christ of The Place of Fesus Christ in Modern Christianity is 
a human temporal ego ; the Christ of Athanasius is an eternal ego.* 
Speaking of the future of this modernistic religion, Dr. Harry F. 
Ward roundly asserts that it is to be man-centred rather than 
God-centred.’ Indeed, this is the issue of “ ethical theism ” 
as Dr. A. C. McGiffert had presented it in his Rise of Modern 
Religious Ideas, pp. 222-38, a volume which seems to be normative 
for American modernism. Dr. Lankard, in the article cited 
above, makes a naive admission that a Christocentric theology 
gravitates downward to anthropocentricity. Immediately after 
narrating the shift from a Bible-centred to a Christ-centred 


* Gordon, G., The Christ of To-day, pp. 93, 92- 

2 Fosdick, H. E., The Modern Use of the Bible, pp. 253, 258, 269. 
3 The Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, 2nd Series, XIV, p. 202b. 
4 Evangelical Quarterly, v., 3, p- 279- 


5 Ward, Which Way Religion ? p. 215, per contra Chaffee, The Protestant Churches and the Indus- 
trial Crisis, pp. 224, 225. ~ 
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curriculum, he states that still newer lessons are pupil-centred. 
This is the usual down-drift, from Theocentric to Christocentric, 
from Christocentric to anthropocentric. 


IV 
LocicaLLy ConsIDERED 


There are logical difficulties in the way of making a Christo- 
centric approach truly Theocentric. Christ is a term of historical 
import, with certain definite connotations of time, space, nation 
and environment to which it is related. And “ time does not 
carry its meaning in itself”. There is a right and a wrong use of 
history in considering the truth of God. It is impossible to 
make a relative phenomenon the logical starting-point for 
a linear deduction which shall arrive at the absolute. Jf this is 
what is meant, one agrees with Schaeder in commending Barth 
as the downfall of historicism. ‘The days of historicism are 
at an end. Science and scholarship cannot reach the living 
God.”* The substance of this difficulty has been recognized 
and expressed in several ways. 

Dr. John L. Girardeau of Columbia Theological Seminary 
held that theology was a science involving an infinite element. 
But he recognized that the knowledge of God as Infinite is un- 
attainable by the cognitive reason. ‘‘ God is the Infinite One 
who transcending all the categories of thought and mocking the 
limits of all finite science can only be adored as a Being past 
finding out.”* Finitum non est capax infiniti. The fact that 
God is Infinite is revealed to faith. That is, a valid knowledge 
_ of the Infinite God is only given by supernatural revelation and 
apprehended by faith under the vivific energy of the Holy Ghost. 
Girardeau did not seek to reason from the finite and arrive at 
the Infinite ; but he recognized the self-revelation of the Infinite 
as the foundation of theology.* 

About the time Girardeau was beginning his ministry, 
a melancholy Dane was protesting against making the consequence 
or consequences of a man’s life suddenly prove, at a certain point 


1 Schaeder, ibid, p. 208. 
2 Thornwell’s Collected Writings, I, p. 494; of. I, p. 139. ‘ 
3 Robinson, W. C., Columbia Theological Seminary and the Southern Presbyterian Church, p. 202. 
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in the argument, that the man was God. This is committing 
the logical error of passing over into a different category. “In 
general, is it at all possible by the consideration of the gradually 
unfolding consequences of something to arrive at a conclusion 
different in quality from what we started with? Is it not sheer 
insanity (providing man is sane) to let one’s judgment become 
so altogether confused as to land in the wrong category . . 
(in what is) an altogether different, in fact infinitely different, 
category?” “Neither I nor anyone else can start with the 
assumption that Christ was human and end with the conclusion 
that therefore he was God. Anyone with a bit of logical sense 
will easily recognize that the whole question about the conse- 
quences of Christ’s life on earth is incommensurable with the 
decision that he is God.” 

At the moment of writing the distinction is more usually 
faced as the difference between time and Eternity. Commenting 
on Plato’s earlier endeavours to vindicate the immortality of 
Socrates, Dr. Cornelius Van Til shows that he was reasoning with 
inadequate categories. ‘Then “ Plato assumed that it was possible 
for man to reason with the categories of eternity. This is in 
the nature of the case impossible for a time-conditioned creature 
such as man finds himself to be.” ‘The time categories having 
proved insufficient to explain even temporal things, let alone 
eternal, man is faced with the alternative of an ultimate scepticism 
or an acceptance of the Christian theistic position. ‘“‘ The only 
way, then, for ‘man to have any knowledge of either temporal 
or eternal things is for a God to think for us in eternal categories 
and reveal to us the measure of truth that we can fathom.’ 

If it be objected that the contrast between time and eternity 
savours too much of dialectics, and that one ought to use instead 
the terms creation and Creator,‘ one may approach the problem 
in the terms requested with Dr. Friedrich Gogarten. This 
dialectic theologian sacrifices even dialectics to the vindication 
of the difference between Creator and creation. “ The duality 
of the Creator and the creation cannot be shaken. Just on 
account of this duality there can be no dialectic relationship 


™ Soren Kierkegaard, The Pause in Selections from Writings of Kierkegaard, U. of Texas Bulletin, 
2,326, pp. 169-170. 

2 Lowrie, W., Our Concern with the Theology of Crisis, p. 63. 

3 Unpublished notes on Epistemology, p. 37. 

4 Lewis, Edwin, Where is Barth Wrong? Christian Century, 3/22/33, p. 385- 
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between Creator and creature. For dialectic is only possible 
where there is in the duality a unity.” “ This dualism is never 
to dissolve. For the creature can in no way become the Creator.” 
To think to dissolve the duality is to think of the Creator no 
longer as Creator and to deny the creation character of the 
world. The assertion of a unity of both the creation and 
the Creator is a logical error. “In truth one is then speaking 
no more of the Creation and the creature, but only of Idea and 
appearance when one seeks to understand and think the act of 
Creation with the help of speculation on essences.” 

In a sense Fichte was right when he declared that “ in 
respect to a religious teaching the assumption of a creation is the 
first criterion of falsity ; the denial of any such creation is the 
first criterion of the truth of the religious teaching. A creation 
does not allow itself to be legitimately thought out—that which 
one properly calls thinking—and there has never been a man 
who so thought.” By orderly thinking, Fichte understood 
a thought which follows wholly and entirely from man’s own 
legitimate logic, that is univocal reasoning. However, Fichte 
was wrong in not seeing that in order to think creation human 
reason must overstep the bounds of creaturehood. One is 
reminded of Dr. Thornwell’s assertion that creation is “a 
mysterious fact putting the nature and operations of the Supreme 
Being beyond the category of all finite causes”. ‘“‘ The God of 
contrivance is not the God in whom we live and move.”* In 
the same strain Gogarten shows that “ God who is the Creator 
of the world has not the least in common with the thought of 
God which has been conceived as the legitimate creation of 
Reason.” Between belief in Creation and the effort to under- 
stand its reality by speculation, there is no similarity, only an 
exclusive opposition. ‘“‘ Creation can only be believed, and 
certainly ‘Creation’ and ‘belief’ reciprocally condition one 
another.” “Creation and what is included therein can only 
be believed ”, not attained by thought processes. 

The correlation between Creation and faith signifies that 
“the belief in creation, in God the Creator of heaven and 
earth, as it is stated in the Apostolicum is quite certainly no matter 
of speculation concerning the first primitive condition of this 
world ; it is altogether other than an hypothesis concerning the 
emergence of the world. Man cannot speculatively perceive 


Thormoell, ibid, 1, 449. 
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(excogitate) God the Creator. Man can only acknowledge 
Him.” “ Man can only believe in Creation.” 

In a similar manner Dr. Walter Lowrie interprets Barth’s 
assertion that God is always the subject—never an object, never 
a predicate. “This consideration is appropriate bere as a 
warning against the common error of regarding Jesus Christ as 
divine, treating divinity (i.e. God) as an attribute, as a predicate 
of humanity, which inevitably suggests that there might be a way 
from man to God.” “ Starting with the historical Jesus alone, 
we cannot by any conceivable stretch of the imagination get 
higher than the idea of a man whose predicate is God.” Dr. 
Lowrie holds that to say Jesus Christ is Lord, even when by 
Lord one means Jehovah, while allowable in apologetics, is not 
to express adequately the faith of the Church. “ We do not 
say what the early Church meant when we make Lord (Kurios) 
a predicate of Jesus Christ.”. Lord should come first. “ Lord 
Jesus Christ is the concise and solemn form of the early confes- 
sion of faith.”* Ere passing on it should be said that this is the 
Biblical order, first the Creator, then the Christ; and that it 
is the order of Paul’s conversion: “ Who art Thou, Lord ? ” 
“I (the Lord) am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.” 


V 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Examples of the insufficiency of the Christological approach 
to assure a theology adequate to the Biblical norm are not 
lacking. Denying metaphysics and beginning with the sole 
revelation value of Christ, Ritschlians have consistently failed 
to do justice to the personal pre-existence of Christ. They 
have not reasoned from time to eternity. The suggestion of 
Dr. W. P. Paterson that one can reason from the trustworthiness 
of Christ to the truth of His pre-existence may be valid on 
Paterson’s premises, but not on Ritschlian premises. To the 
Ritschlians Christ is a godlike man, not the God-man ; a psilan- 
thropist, not the Theanthropic Person. On this basis there is 

* Gogarten, ibid, translations and paraphrases from pp. 41, 43, 44, 53, 54 
* Lowrie, ibid, pp. 140, 144. 
3 Schaeder, ibid, 171, 124; Frank-Gritzmacher, Geschichte und Kritik der Neueren Theologia 


seit Schleiermacher, 347 ; Warfield, Christology and Criticism, 386-387 ; Orr, The Ritschlian Theology, 
130; Paterson, The Rule of Faith, 1932, 381-385. 
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little more in Christ’s teaching to command assent to His pre- 
existence than there is in Plato’s or Origen’s teaching to constrain 
assent to their doctrine of the pre-existence of every soul. On 
the other hand, the theist who has been caused to know Christ 
by the total impress of God’s Word and Spirit recognizes that 
the category of Creator belongs to Him and that His word is the 
word of that One on whose veracity depends every scintilla 
of truth. 

Even the Chattanooga “ Creed ”, drawn up by men who 
believe in the Deity of Christ, united with its call for a Christo- 
centric theology an affirmation of Christ’s glory that was lament- 
ably lame in stating the doctrine of His eternal pre-existence 
and cosmic dominion. While the Creed indicates the orthodox 
faith, nevertheless on the one side it applies to Christ the term 
humanity more than once and asserts that He was man in black 
type: and on the other side it nowhere either specifically asserts 
His Deity or applies to Him the word God.’ 

Turning to the question of theism one remembers that 
Schleiermacher, leader of the Christocentric movement, must 
be described either as a pantheist or as an agnostic. Dr. A. C. 
McGiffert has endeavoured to represent Christ as the sole God 
of the early Christians and therewith teaches the doctrine of 
a non-theistic finite cult Deity in harmony with his own “ ethical 


theism ”’,? 


VI 


Tue Tueocentric THreotocy Histroricatty GIVEN IN THE 
DoctTrINE OF THE TRINITY 


The Church of the Ages found the answer to the need for 
a theocentric theology in the Trinitarian Faith. Historically, 
Christianity has ever employed Triadic statements, such as the 
Apostolic benediction, the baptismal formula, the Apostles’ and 
the Nicene Creeds. ‘ The Trinitarian Creed is the distinctive 


mark of Christian faith.”? Dr. Reinhold Seeberg finds the 


t If the term Creed be obj to note Reports of Commissions, p. 12. “ We will set down those 
which we believe (i.e. credimus) are most essential.’’ On the doctrine of Christ see pp. 15-18. Note 
dhe of te from Hebrews and Colossians here 
and in B. M. exten, Minutes Assembly, 1861. 

2 McGiffert, The God of the Early Christians. In opposition to McGiffert’s thesis see Seeberg, 
Lebrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, erster 1922; Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christianity ; 
Scott, Living Issues 1m the New Testament, the last chapter being an exact antithesis to McGiffert’s 
thesis, and — La Piana, Geo., Richerche Religiose, 
November, 1925. 

3 Brunner, The Word and the World, 59. 
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triadic formula overtly and covertly peeping through manifold 
times in the Apostolic literature ; and, since it is neither expressly 
presented (however much it may be preadumbrated) in the 
Old Testament nor in Judaism, reason, as well as the documents 
of the Gospel of the Forty Days, impels the Berlin theologian 
to ascribe this triadic faith to the revelation of Christ." A group 
of Oxford scholars have recently affirmed that “ the doctrine of 
God is the primary doctrine, that the Church was right to lay 
stress upon it ”, and “ that the Church was rightly impelled to 
express and formulate its doctrine of God in the terms of Trini- 
tarianism ”.* Thornwell discerned “that the worship of the 
glorious Trinity is the sum and substance of spiritual religion ”” ; 
while Bavinck, Barth, and Paterson agree that “in the doctrine 
of the Trinity we hear the very heartbeat of the divine revelation 
for the redemption of mankind ”’.* 

Commenting on the primitive Apostolicum, Dr. Seeberg 
further writes, “‘ The significance of this oldest triadic confession 
stands above all else in the theocentric statement of the Christian 
world of thought. Therein is revealed what is at once the 
deepest tendency of the triadic thought: That God is the 
Lord of all the world, that redemption is His work, and that the 
insertion of the particular persons into the redemptive order is 
accomplished through God’s activities. These are the three 
circles of thought which have their common centre in the 
efficacious revelation of God. Thus there will be a confession 
to the one God in the manifoldness of His activities. This 
threefold activity leads now, however, to a confession at the same 
time of three persons.” 

Dr. K. E. Kirk ascribes to the Trinitarian faith a threefold 
efficacy in maintaining the primacy of God :— 

The doctrine of the divine personality of the Spirit emphasizes what has been 
called the prevenience of God in the aspirations of the human heart, as that of the 
divinity of the Son emphasizes the same prevenience in the work of human redemp 
tion, and that of the reasborticy is the doctrine of the existence of God— 


pevenince vet al the forces and power of creation sad vutenance of the 
Universe.® 


1922. 
2 Essays on the Trimity and the Incarnation, Rawlinson, et. al, viii. 
3 Thormwell, Il, 363. 
4 The Rule of Faith, 406. 
5 Lebrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, I, 226. 
© Essays on the Trimity and the Incarnation, p. 233. 
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Only one prefers the order of the creeds to Dr. Kirk’s 
inversion. Indeed, “ the rule of faith ” vindicates a theocentric 
theology in several ways. Starting with the Creator of heaven 
and earth it at once places Christian knowledge beyond the 
limits of finite, immature, sinful minds, and casts man in utter 
dependence upon his Maker for the revelation of truth. Again, 
it presents God in the absoluteness of His independence of the 
universe and the universe in the absoluteness of its dependence 
upon Him. By placing the origin of the whole historical succes- 
sion in the creative act of God, the Bible teaches that the sover- 
eignty of God is perfect and absolute.’ — 

This high theism is carried into the second and third 
articles of the faith. Calvin is only making explicit what is 
implicit when he asserts for Christ and the Spirit the category of 
Eternal Creator—the true Jehovah. The Son and the Holy 
Spirit are God as the Almighty Father is God. Or in the 
numerical sameness of essence exist the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. Hence, God’s activities in redemption and regen- 
eration partake of the absoluteness of His activities in creation. 
The implication of the historic formularies is a theocentric 
theology in which man is dependent upon God for knowledge, 
life, redemption and grace. ‘They presuppose pure revelationism, 
pure theism, pure religion and pure evangelicalism.? These 
presuppositions present a theocentric theology at the very height 
of that conception: and they prepare one to expect that which 
Dr. K. E. Kirk has historically discovered :— 


Every new revival of Christianity has been a revival of adhesion to fullest 


Trinitarianism.* 
VII 


IMPLICATIONS OF THEOCENTRIC TRINITARIANISM 


A theocentric theology liberates the truth of God in every 
sphere of Trinitarian activity from the limitations imposed by 


man’s logic, psychology, epistemology and pedagogy. One 
expects God in whatever way He approaches man to do so as 


t Elert, W., An Outline of Christian Doctrine, Tr. Jacobs, p. 40. 
2 Institutes, I, xiii. 

3 Hodge, C. W., The Significance of the Reformed Theology. 

4 Oxford Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
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God the Creator whose thoughts are higher than man’s thoughts, 
even as the heavens are higher than the earth (Isaiah lv. 9; ¢f. 
Matt. xi. 27). Plato’s mystery of ultimate unity and ultimate 
plurality becomes the mystery of the Trinity—to man the 
unknowable mystery tn God, but just on that account no mystery 
for God. God is “the personal God, whose name we regard 
with awe and veneration, whose throne is encircled with clouds 
and darkness, and who must for ever be the unknown God.” 
“He is the great mystery which once admitted throws light 
upon everything but the depths of His own being.”* What 
God is in Himself is past finding out ; what He is to us He hath 
made manifest. The acknowledgement of God as “ the Eternal 
Reason ”’,? “ the Absolute Reason ”’,’ issues in a Welt und Lebenan- 


schawung with unity, order, plan, meaning and purpose. 


Vill 


The Creator transcends the system of the finite, relative 
universe and just on that account the thought of the Creator 
is the logical prius of all knowledge. The concept of God is the 
primary category without which there is no such thing as truth. 
Anselm showed that when truth is affirmed as one and as eternal, 
God is necessarily affirmed as existing and as the Truth.* Any 
invariable truth—arithmetic or logic—requires the Eternal God 
as its source and guarantor. “ Bradley tells us that it is impos- 
sible to reason except on the basis of identity.”* Dr. Van Til, 
whose unpublished notes have proven most fruitful in this study, 
shows that Kant’s contention against the traditional arguments 
for the existence of God requires the concept of an absolute, 
that is the concept of God, to give it validity. Even Kant 
called God “the Regulative Ideal of Pure Reason”. The 
Westminster philosopher insists that the Triune God, in whom 
the One and the Many are equally ultimate, furnishes the only 
possible foundation for significant predication. 

* Thornwell, 1, 495: Cf. Heim, K., ibid, p. 21; Warfield, Calvin and Calvinism, pp. 151-153. 
Thornwell, I, 502. 

3 Flint, Agnosticism, 618. 

4 Koyre, Alex., La Idee de Diew dans St. Anselm. 

5 Logic, I, 252, as cited by Dr. Van Til, Evidences, p. 31. 
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Start with Protagoras’s “‘ Man is the measure of all things ” 
and there are as many different, divergent and contradictory 
“ truths ” as there are men, or as there are multitudinous opinions 
of different men. Instead of philosophers there are only philo- 
doxers and Sophists, as Plato found.\ Or if one prefers modern 
illustrations, the Cartesian foundation of knowledge in the 
human ego has issued in the empirical scepticism of Hume, and 
the “transient”, “contingent”, “relative”, “tentative ” 
variableness of Dr. John Dewey’s instrumental pragmatism.’ 
None of this group of “‘ systems ” satisfies that something in us 
to which truth matters, which Eddington has recognized as the 
foundation of science. 

Every great system of philosophy has assumed universal 
and eternal truths—Plato’s ideas, Kant’s a prioris, Lewis’s 
categories. But man is a temporal creature. His assumption of 
eternal truths is therefore invalid unless he acknowledge God as 
their source. The issue, as Dr. Valentine Hepp has finely drawn 
it, is: “ Logos, or Myth”! MHepp’s own answer is clearly 
revealed in his variation of Augustine’s well known dictum: 
“‘ Inquieta est cogitatio nostra, donec requiescat in te, solo Deo 
vero.”* Except God be the Light of the understanding and 
provide the universals of knowledge, words have no substantial 
content of meaning and human discourse is futile. 

The essence of any fact other than God is that this fact 
belongs to creation and as such has definite relations in the 
plan of the Creator. To be is to be created and upheld by God. 
Hence, according to the phenomenological psychology, no fact 
is known in its essential character unless it is known in its relation 
to God, that is, known on the basis of the logical priority of the 
category of the Creator. The simplest subject-object relation 
in empirical cognition implies the trustworthiness of the func- 
tioning of the senses, the validity of the intellectual concepts 
which interpret the sense data, and a true correlation between 
the knowing subject and the known object. But every item in 
this statement ultimately rests upon faith in the Creator of senses, 
conceptual reason, and the relativity of knower and known. God 
is the ultimate of every science. 


1 Johnson, Wm. H., Humanism and Christian Theism, p. 100, ff. 
2 Hepp, V., Calvinism and the Philosophy of Nature, pp. 95, 137. 
$ Cf. Kuyper, A., Calvinism, edition, 1931, p. 200. 
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Chronologically one may start with his mind as the proxi- 
mate guarantor of reality. Augustine, the great theocentric 
philosopher, turned from the external world to the voice of 
consciousness in a way that might well have inspired Sir Arthur 
Eddington’s declaration : “ I know that I think with a certainty 
which I cannot attribute to any of my physical knowledge of the 
world.”* Augustine reasoned that even doubting proved the 
existence of the doubter, with a clarity that left nothing for 
Descartes to add. But ultimately the difference between 
Augustine and Descartes is greater than that between Copernicus 
and Ptolemy. Descartes rests the truth of God’s existence on 
the testimony of human consciousness, a scheme of thought 
which may be compared to an inverted pyramid. Augustine 
based the trustworthiness of man’s consciousness on the veracity 
of God, thus making God the ultimate guarantor of reality. 
“In the last analysis God is the surety for the validity of our 
knowledge.” “The ultimate ground of our rectitude becomes 
our confidence in God.” Augustine showed that God had made 
man in His own image and that “‘ the ideas which are reflections 
from the Divine mind are always shining into the souls of men 
unchangeable in the midst of man’s multiform changes.”” 

The writer has elsewhere shown that “in their search for 
truth the Columbia philosophers (Thornwell and Girardeau) 
ultimately rested their minds in an act of faith in special revela- 
tion and in the veracity of the Creator.” ‘‘ The very principles 
by which man is capable of knowing anything have their proper 
termination in God.” The fount of being is as well the source 
of knowledge. 

Following Augustine, Calvin makes true and substantial 
knowledge to consist of the knowledge of God and the knowledge 
of ourselves. Though one provisionally begin with self as that 
which is immediately evident “no man can take a survey of 
himself but he must immediately turn to the contemplation 
of God in whom he lives and moves: since it is evident that our 
very existence is nothing but a subsistence in God alone.”* 
Continuing this Reformed tradition, Dr. T. C. Johnson of 
Richmond and Dr. B. B. Warfield of Princeton rest the proof of 

! Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, p. 258. 
2 Warfield, B. B., Studies im Tertullian and Augustine. 
3 Thormwell, I, 74-75. 

4 Institutes, I, 1, i 
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the existence of God primarily upon an intuition. The latter 
writes : “ The conviction of the existence of God bears the marks 
of intuitive truth in so far as it is the universal and unavoidable 
belief of men, and is given in the same act with the idea of self, 
which is known at once as dependent and responsible and thus 
implies one on whom it depends and to whom it is responsible.” 

Whether one thinks of the semen religionis implanted in the 
heart, the mirrors of God in nature, history and man, or saving 
knowledge, the initiative is always with God. The Reformed 
Faith echoes Paul: ‘‘ Ye have come to know God, or rather 
to be known by God ” (Gal. iv. 9). Calvin teaches that the 
instrumental cause of justification is the illumination of the 
Spirit, that is faith (III, 14, 21). Thornwell writes: “ Faith is 
an intuition awakened by the Holy Ghost ” (I, 49; III, 401). 
Kuyper teaches that “ although standing in high majesty above 
the creature God enters into immediate fellowship with the 
creature as God, the Holy Spirit. . . . There is communion 
with God, but only in accord with His counsels of peace from 
alleternity.”* With the Proslogium before him, Barth concludes : 
“ So at the beginning of the knowledge of the seeking and finding 
of God stands an instructing of man by God Himself, for which 
Anselm has known himself able only to beg.” 

Gogarten specifically combines the thoughts that man’s 
knowledge of himself is a knowledge of his relation as a creature 
to God and that this knowledge is dependent on God’s initiative. 
“We have said that we only, when we know ourselves as God’s 
creatures, can know of our reality.” And “ it is the reality in 
which I am called, and not that which I call forth from myself. 
In which I also have been called as I.” ‘“ This I-hood to which 
only the Thou can call me is the answer of the I to the address of 
the Thou. It is to be distinguished from Cartesian subjectivism 
~ which makes an ‘ Ich bin’ the primary word, the demand of the 
self upon the world. The epistemological ultimate is rather, 
‘Gottes Anspruch und unsere Verantwortung.’ ””* 

Faith is “ the meeting of the creature with God, his Crea- 
tor” (58). It is a crucial halting before God in a specific 

t Johnston, T. C., The Existence of God, printed, not published ; Warfield, B. B., article in 
Davis’ A Dictionary of the Bible, p. 264. 

2 Kuyper, Abraham, Lectures on Calvinism. 

3 Barth, K., Prolegomena xur Dogmatik, Munchen, 1927, p. 98. 


4 Gogarten, ibid, 68, 69, 87. 
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situation demanding a definite response of the creature to the 
Creator. This concrete meeting with the Creator establishes 
the I-Thou relationship, the fact that “I am and that I am as 
God’s creature ” (59). ‘“‘ This I-hood is irremovably that I am 
God’s creature, that God is the Creator I recognize in that I say 
Thou and in that I acknowledge my indissoluble connection to 
the ‘ Thou ’, in that I believe in my unconditional responsibility 
toward Thee.” 

“Only as we know ourselves as God’s creatures do we also 
know our reality which is always the reality of the creature and 
nothing else.”* Man’s knowledge of the creation of God is the 
knowledge, better the acknowledgement, of being created by 
God. 
When the Creator confronts the creature, time begins for _ 
him. To believe in the Creator signifies that the creature lives 
not in eternity, but in time with all its transitoriness and limita- 
tions. Where one realizes a beginning, he affirms an ending. 
Arche requires Telos, which comes after it. “So only from such 
a situation the temporality of which is characterized by death is 
belief in the Creator possible.” For before the Beginning and 
after the Ending there is only the glory of the Eternal. “ It is 
exactly the temporal, visible world and its visible temporal 
So-sein, through which God speaks to us.” “ By this visible 
(world), whose visibility is thereby qualified that one good day it 
will be no more visible, that that therefore, because it will on that 
day be past, by this visible (world) to perceive God’s invisible 
essence, that is His eternal power and Godhead, that is to believe 
in creation.”*= 

Genesis i. led Augustine to a study of time and its distinction 
from eternity. Dr. Walter Lowrie finds that the realization 
of the relativity of time to space and the finiteness of the space- 
time continuum are bringing about a new concern for the Eternal 
and the Infinite.’ 

The knowledge of God is faith’s acknowledgement of the 
Creator, born of the crisis in which the creature recognizes the 
Eternal as the implicate of the temporal, the Absolute as the 
condition of the relative, the Creator as the Maker of heaven 
and earth. 


* Gogarten, ibid, 58, 59, 49. 
* Lowrie, ibid, p. 62; of. Heim, K., Time and Eternity in The New Divine Order. 
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Ix 
History or CurisTiaAn 


One’s doctrine of Christian origins is primarily determined, 
not by historical evidence, but by his philosophy of history : that 
is, by the intellectual frame which he brings to the examination 
of historical data. In the face of an objectively overwhelming 
weight of evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, “ liberal ” 
scholars do not hesitate to declare that, were the evidence fifty 
times stronger, any hypothesis were more possible than the 
actual Resurrection." 

“For the man of antiquity, all temporal happening is a 
_ cyclic motion like the periodicity of nature ; it has no beginning 
and no end. . . . Time has no direction.”* Recently, 
history has been treated as a mere medium between evolutionary 
pre-history and “ spiritual” super-history. History has been 
degraded by Lessing’s dictum that historical facts can never 
become the proof for the eternal verities of reason, and by 
Kant’s assertion that history is for illustration, not for demon- 
stration. Both statements ultimately go back to Plato’s dis- 
tinction between the Heraclitean flux of the sense world and the 
ideational constants of the “ eternal”? world. The distinction 
re-appears as one of the presuppositions of Re-thinking Missions, 
P- 35- 

Against this timeless ideology, Gogarten utters a double 
caveat. Man lives in an actual world of time and space with the 
conditions and relations and experiences which such a continuum 
brings. The world of “ eternal essences ” is a world of abstract 
speculation far removed from man’s concrete concern. Again, 
man’s thought, so far as it consummates itself with concepts 
abstracted from time and space, still takes its model respecting 
these “‘ eternal ideas from time and space, and hence that abstrac- 
tion from space-time is always only an approximation and never 
succeeds in reaching its goal. It can never step from the Dies- 
seits of space-time into the Jenseits of Eternity. Man’s ‘ abstract, 
unreal, illusionary speculation as to eternal essences ’ will always 
be temporally conditioned. Man is bound to the temporal | 
factual historical reality.” ‘There is for man no reality which © 


¥ Orr, Jas., The Resurrection of Fesus, p. 46, citing Rashdall and Lake. 
# Brunner E., The Word and the World, p. 54. 
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is not historical.’”* It is eminently proper, therefore, for man to 
expect a revelation made in Time, in history. 

To reach man where he lives the Christian religion must 
have its historical and factual structure. Respect for historical 
truth is “a necessary factor in our faith”*. Max Miller writes, 
“God does not comé to meet mystically isolated and ecstatic 
souls, but gives Himself in a historical revelation of Himself.” 
“ By ‘ factualness ’,” says Dr. Vos, “ we mean that the religious 
states of mind have in their subjective aspect not separate 
existence of their own, but intertwine themselves around the 
outward acts of God, to which they are a response and by which 
they are cultivated in continuance.” The subjective “ always 
keeps in closest touch with what God has done outside the 
subjectivity of the believer.” 

There is an irrevocable feature about history which makes 
it the appropriate sphere for final acts. A testament is sealed 
by the death of the testator. The finger of history never goes 
back and rewrites the record which is past. Perfect indicatives 
are the fit tenses in which to proclaim a good news that is to be 
decisive for all time. From its earliest preaching, 1 Cor. xv. 3-4, 
to the great affirmations at the Jerusalem Congress, historic 
Christianity has properly revelled in the finality of concrete 
history. 

Rejecting the pseudo-connectives of idealistic speculation, 
the theocentric theology finds the order, plan, purpose and true 
monism of history in the plan of God. The unity of the Divine 
will “is not the unity of the human reason”. The meaning of 
history and the importance of any event in history are determined 
by the plan of God. “ History is the creation of the Creator, 
and, therefore, it is also a whole to which God has set the Begin- 
ning and the Ending.” It is “one great single Geschehnis 
because God is the Creator and everything that occurs is His 
work. To believe in the Creator is to believe that history is the 
work of God.”5 

History is that which stretches from creation to consum- 
mation, that which lies between the Eternity prior to “ in the 
beginning ” and the Eternity subsequent to “‘ Come Lord Jesus”’. 

* Gogarten, ibid, pp. 17-39, Geschichtliche und Ubergeschicheliche. 
® Schweitzer, A., The Mysticism of St. Paul, p. 10. 
3 Vos, G., The Self-Disclosure of Fesus, p. 18. 


4 Hepp, V., Calvinism and the Philosophy of Nature, pp. 132-134. 
5 Gogarten, pp. 67; 78, 79. 
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Its meaning is to be read from the End as well as from the Crea- 
tion. Dr. Vos writes, “ when we say that the Biblical religion 
is an eschatological religion, we mean that it ascribes to the world 
process a definite goal such as cannot be attained by it in the 
natural course of events, but will be brought about catastrophi- 
cally through a divine interposition, and which, when once 
attained, bears the stamp of eternity.”* Heim finds that all 
the Time symbols in the New Testament point to an End.’ 
The direction of every point of Time is derived from this Telos ; 
and its meaning from the higher form of existence ensuing, that 
is from Eternity. The hour of twelve approaches. Indeed, 
the urgency of that hour presses upon every existential moment 
demanding decision now. Out of the future the Judge, the 
Son of Man returning on the clouds of heaven, is our contem- 
porary, promising the resurrection of the dead. If a mixed 
metaphor be allowed, the building of human history nears the 
final harvest, the consummation ordained by God. 

But a history, which has a unity in that it is the work of 
the Creator, and that it is moving towards the zero hour He has 
appointed, may well have one historical fact that is determinative 
of every other historical fact. An Absolute God implies one 
historical religion that is true and the true ground of history. 
Moreover, an adequate doctrine of sin, as that moral evil which 
is contrary to the law of God, requires an expiation as the ground 
for the preservation of the sinful creatures. The just Jehovah 
preserves the guilty creation for the sake of the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. With the protevangelium as its 
text, the Reformed Faith has seen in Christ and in His Cross the 
Rock of all the Ages, “the Saviour of the world”. “ The 
history of mankind is a coherent process with the Cross as its 
centre.” In Forsyth’s epigram, “‘ Christ is no mere part of past 
history, but the soul of the race’s total life; no mere starting- 
point for the ideal; but the living object of each age’s faith.” 
Vos writes, “ Everywhere in the New Testament the Christ is 
even as to his humanity an eternalized figure whose redemptive 
significance is not subject to eclipse.” 

To summarize: by entering history and by definite actions 
in space-time, the Christ of the Ages obtained for His people 
a redemption that is not subject to eclipse. The weight of the 


1 Vos, p. 18. 
2 Heim, K., The New Divine Order, p. 85. 
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Redeemer’s Eternity and the fact that His redemption has been 
wrought in the category of Messiah—a historic term—give to 
that redemption unchangeable efficacy. His Advent is the event 
of absolute significance. The entrance of the Eternal is 
turning-point of time, the crisis for every individual, the guaran- 
tee of an End when time shall be no more and the Eternal Glory 
shall be revealed. 

Historical considerations might be adduced in confirmation 
of this conclusion. The writer has elsewhere collated testimonies 
from Jean Paul Richter, Napoleon, Warfield, Speer, Gwatkin, 
Kuyper, Moffatt, L. M. Swete, to the centrality of Christ and 
Christianity for all history. In the same article he has shown 
that the Lord Christ of the New Testament attests himself by 
every method by which any historical fact can be attested, 
namely, by effects, monuments, institutions, and traditions, 
especially documents ; while the naturalistic Jesus has failed to 
make any attesting marks in history.* Professor F. D. Jenkins 
has demonstrated by valid logic that every denial of the Deity 
of Jesus is fallacious.* Thus the verdict of history and the force 
of dialectics support the voice of the Word. 

Approaching the question of the entrance of God into 
history, from the theocentric viewpoint changes other intellectual 
frames. The Creator may not be expected to assume “ the form 
of a Servant ” and serve “ in fashion as a man ” amid the sins and 
sufferings of earth in a purely natural manner. Should the 
Eternal appear in Time, He would come trailing unquenched 
clouds of heavenly glory. The passage of the loving Lord 
through this vale of tears will perforce be marked by miracles of 
mercy. The entrance of the Lord of glory into His temporal 
creation could not help being miraculous ; His departure from it 
could not fail to be supernatural. 

The earthly life of the Lord Jesus Christ is not a mere 
human biography. It is the temporal episode in the experience 
of an Eternal Person. Hence, the lives of Jesus assiduously 
wrought out by “ liberal ” scholars according to the canons of 
psychology and the pressure of environment necessarily fail. 
It is the merit of the eschatological school to have demonstrated 
this failure. A true biography of the God-man written from 

© The Quest of the Historical Jesus in Evangelical Quarterly, April, 1932. 
2 Is Jesus God? Princeton Theological Review, 1925-1926. 
3 Schweitzer, A., The Quest of the Historical Fesus. 
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within, either by a “liberal” or by a conservative, is in the 
nature of the case impossible. The biographer who tries to 
explain the inner development of Christ on the basis of the 
biographer’s experience and observation of psychological behav- 
iour can only do so by explaining away those experiences and 
processes of the Eternal which are beyond the biographer’s 
limit. Every such biographer places himself above his subject ; 
but here the subject is above every biographer. Hence, the 
tendency of every life of Jesus is to naturalize and humanize, 
that is, to pervert the portrait of the real Jesus. The only 
portrait which fits the facts is the portrait inspired by the facts, 
namely, the self-evidencing portrait given in the New Testament. 

Approaching the question of the relation of the Divine and 
the human in Christ analogies for His two organs of knowledge 
have been suggested in the two eyes which provide one field of 
vision, and in the dual psycho-physical nature of man which may 
well be unthinkable to an angel, as for the opposite reason, it is 
unthinkable to a Watsonian behaviourist. Doumergue has 
exquisitely remarked that there are two methods of dealing with 
this question. One offers a solution and ignores some of the 
data; the other states the data and offers no solution.* Christ’s 
coming in a human nature will be a union of antinomies : Creator 
and creature; Infinite and finite; Eternal and temporal. 
Those’ who realize something of the complete contrast involved 
in these terms face with new sympathy the much berated words 
of Chalcedon. He is made known in two distinct natures’ in 
one person without amalgamation, without mutation, without 
separation and without division; the two natures not being 
confounded in the unity, but rather, with the peculiarities of 
“each preserved, both are united in one person. 


xX 
GracE AND 


The theocentric approach is essential to the true conception 
of the work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration. God’s act in 
regenerating souls is properly a new creation (2 Cor. v. 17; 
1 Doumergue, Emile, Jean Calvin: IV La Pensee Religieuse, p. 220. 

# Barth, Dogmatik cited by Lowrie, pp. 136-137. 
3 For an exegetical vindication of the two natures see Warfield, Christology and Criticism, pp. 259- 
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Gal. vi. 1§ ; Eph. ii. 10; iv. 24; Col. iii. 10; Ps. li. 10). It is 
analogous to the creative fiat which decreed light in place of 
darkness (Gen. i. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 6). A resurrection, a making 
alive (John v. 21; Eph. i. 19-21), a translation (Eph. i. 13) occurs. 
A new heart replaces the old heart (Ezek. ix. 19; Jer. xxxi. 33; 
xxxii. 38). The new man is begotten of God so that he now sees 
the spiritual things of the kingdom of God (John i. 13 ; iii. 3f ; 
1 John). 

Here just as little as in the first creation is man able to 
explain the process. The thought processes of the creature will 
never be able to interpret the act of the Creator. The great 
theocentric theologians, Augustine and Calvin, used the term 
“irresistible grace”, not as an explanation of the inexplicable, 
but as a declaration that regeneration is the act of the Creator 
Spirit. The act of creation is not a matter of conference or 
debate. The Creator speaks; and what was not is. God 
giveth life to the dead and calleth the things that are not as 
though they were (Romans iv. 17). 

At this point “ humanizing experiments on a divine religion ” 
have ever been “ pathological”.* In an effort to justify the 
ways of God with men, the action of the Infinite has been 
construed in terms of finite moulds and the truth thereby 
perverted. The human logic of Scholasticism changed official 
Augustinianism into the practical Pelagianism which was taught 
Martin Luther by the scholastic modernists. When Saumur 
sought to keep step with the Enlightenment French and English 
Calvinism capitulated to Cartesian and Kantian Pelagianism.* 
When New England Calvinism was made psychological affinity 
with Locke’s empiricism the germ was laid which issued in 
Taylorism. A “ Christian nurture” or a religious education 
which either ignores regeneration or reduces it to pedagogical 
processes will have no different outcome. Augustinianism is 
theocentric. Every anthropocentric system, whether moulded 
by logic, psychology, empiricism, pedagogy or some other 
“ neural pattern ” is foredoomed to Pelagianism. 

The Institutes open the discussion of the application of 
redemption with four golden pages showing “ what is declared 
concerning Christ rendered profitable to us by the secret operation 


Phrases from Paterson, ibid, 418. 
2 Le The Reformed Faith in F j; The Quarterly, IV: 4; Sabatier, 
Augute, of ond the Religion of and 
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of the Spirit.” The inward teacher is the key with which the 
treasures of heaven are unlocked. The believer’s knowledge of his 
title to life depends exclusively on His witness. He takes the 
things of Christ and shows them unto us. 
An interesting consensus pointing in the direction of Calvin’s 
Word and Spirit theology seems to be appearing. Professor 
Paterson holds that Frank’s Erlangen theology is an advance 
from the pansubjectivity of Schleiermacher toward the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of an objective basis in Scripture confirmed by the 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti.‘ In the Positive school, Dr. Seeberg, 
a Lutheran, recognizes the superiority of Calvin’s ordo salutis to 
Melanchthon’s, in the primacy which Calvin gives to the action 
of the Holy Spirit and hence to the vital experience He initiates.’ 
While Barth is too severe in describing Erich Schaeder of 
Breslau as merely a typical neo-Protestant* and Kattenbusch errs 
on the other side in classifying him in the consciously Calvinistic 
tradition,‘ certainly Schaeder insists on an advance not only 
beyond Schleiermacher and Ritschl, but also beyond Frank, 
Seeberg and Heim, toward a Word and Spirit theology. He 
holds that Schleiermacher’s conception of theology as a Glaubens- 
lehre may be made adequately objective by heavily underscoring 
the first word in the compound. Faith lives from God by His 
Word and Spirit. Its lift is away from egocentricity toward 
theocentricity. Schaeder insists that Christ is not only historical 
but superhistorical, living, present with the power of the almighty 
Spirit. “The Confession of the (Holy) Spirit creates a theo~ 
centric theology.” This theology turns on the Spirit, on the 
presence of the jenseits God and His dtesseits inner soul and 
inner world effects. It is a theology of the unconditioned, 
_ mediated by the Spirit of God establishing an inward union with 
God in faith for the service of God and His Christ.* | 
Barth offers the following order of first principles :— 
First, the Word of God; secondly, man’s being apprehended 


1 Paterson, p. 140. 

2 Lebrbuch der Dogmengescbichte, IV: 2: p. 550. Text-book of the History of Doctrines, 11: 
PP- 394, 360, 401. 

3 Prolegomena zur Dogmatik, pp. $3, 97, 109. 

4 Die Deutsche Evangelische Theologie seit Schleiermacher, S. 97. 

5 Schaeder, Theozentrische Theologie, Dritte Auflage. With this may be compared Bavinck’s 
consciously Calvinistic statement : “ In common with all sciences . . . theology has the subjec- 
tive starting-point. However, the accusation of subjectivism is justified only in that case when the 
subjective organ, which is indispensable for the observation of that which exists objectively is 
raised to the principle of knowledge. The eye may be indispensable as the organ of observation of 
light, but is nevertheless not the fountain of light.” Quoted by Hospers, G. H., The Reformed 
Principle of Authority, p. 68. 
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by the Word of God ; thirdly, the apprehension of the Word of 
God by man.* In Komm Schépfer Geist he and Thurneysen find 
the wonder of the Holy Spirit in that He makes Jesus Christ 
present. He places Christ and His truth in the midst as truth. 
Pentecost signifies that behind the central point of death there is 
another focus. “ Behind death, the Prince of Life; behind 
the transitoriness, Eternity ; behind death, the Resurrection.” 
Where there was once only sin, now there is forgiveness ; where 
there was formerly only fate, now there is mercy ; where there 
was only man’s wit and wisdom, there is now “ the Word of God 
by which we live ”. 

Gogarten propounds the thesis: “ Not that which I call 
to life from the past, is history or may become history; but 
history is only that which as past calls me to present decision, 
that which, as concrete reality lays its démand upon me, that 
which as Thou meets me as present and addresses me and binds 
me indissolubly to itself through this demand.”” 

This demand that history be both past in its actual con- 
creteness and present as constituting the decisive claim upon me 
is met in the Word and Spirit theology. Even so broad a Calvinist 
as Dr. Paterson recognizes the present inward witness of the 
Spirit to past events touching God and Salvation. InGod’s plan 
the Cross is “ the hinge of history ”. The presence of the Holy 
Spirit maketh the Word of the Cross the power of God unto 
Salvation. Brunner offers the following as the New Testament 
doctrine: “It is God Himself who tells you that the Gospel 
Word, which comes to you from outside, is His Word. He 
testifies to the truth of the Gospel through the Holy Spirit.” 

The stricter Calvinists follow more fully in the path of the 
great Genevan. They (i.e. we) accept the testimony of God, 
the Holy Spirit, to the infallible truth and Divine authority of 
the whole Bible. A vigorous defence of the Holy Scriptures on 
historical grounds issued from American Calvinism, centring 
for many years in Princeton. Contemporaneously, a Calvinistic 
revival with particular emphasis upon the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit arose in Holland. With the former group Dr. 
W. M. McPheeters of Columbia may properly be classed ; 
while a Dutch American writer magnifies Dr. James H. ‘Thornwell 


1 Barth, Prolegomena zur Dogmatik, p. 109. 
* Gogarten, ibid, p. 83. 
3 The Word and the World, p. 63. 
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of the same institution as a precursor of the Kuyper empha- 
sis." The two lines are independent and distinct; but since 
their differences are relative, not absolute, they may be described 
as complementary. 

Calvinism stresses that concrete saving knowledge of Himself 
which God, by His Word and Spirit, gives to sinners. It reaches 
behind the Kantian declaration that religious knowledge lacks 
theoretic certitude in order consciously to re-affirm the Reforma- 
tion conviction: “ Faith is a certainty ”’.* Or to be more 
specific, the writer deliberately endorses John Calvin’s definition 
of faith. “It is a steady and certain knowledge of the divine 
benevolence towards us, which being founded on the truth of 
the gratuitous promise in Christ, is both revealed to our minds 
and confirmed to our hearts by the Holy Spirit.”* In Calvin’s 
apt analogies, the sin-blinded man needs the glasses of God’s 
Word and the inner illumination of His Spirit. Faith rests not 
on the shifting opinions of man ; but is graven on the heart by 
the finger of the living God. It is the sign of the Eternal in the 
arena of time. 

Analogies may further be found in the simplest experience 
of sense phenomena. The critical realist affirms that one 
knows this table by the instrumentality of an idea on the table. 
The table and the idea are existentially two ; but since the idea 
has revelatory value, the two may be described as cognitively 
one. The knowledge of the table derived through the idea of 
the table is valid; according to this epistemological dualism. 
Applying the analogy, God and His Word are existentially two ; 
but since His Word has revelatory value, one thereby obtains 
a valid knowledge of the living God. According to His Word 
_ God is true, and the true God says He forgives my sins for the sake 
of Christ’s propitiation. When I accept these two propositions 
as true, I have a valid knowledge of God as my merciful heavenly 
Father. 

Other schools of epistemology insist that there is a com- 
presence of the knower and the known. According to the 
intuitionalists and the neo-realists, the knower immediately 
perceives, or has a direct prehension of the table. In sense 
perception the datum becomes a mental existent. That toward 

t Hospers, G. H., The Reformed Principle of Authority. 
2 Hamilton, Patrick, Places. 
3 Calvin, John, Institutes of the Christian Religion, III: 2: vii 
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which epistemological monism is reaching is given the believer 
in the presence of the Holy Spirit. Wonder of wonders, in His 
regenerative activity the transcendent Creator Spirit “ enters 
the heart ” so that “ we are conscious ofthe personal presence 
of the Holy Ghost.”* And, as Calvin adds, this is “ from the 
heart rather than the head, and from the affections rather than 
the understanding ” (III, II, viii.). The knowledge which God 
gives of Himself is validated by analogies drawn from both 
epistemological methods. 

It possesses, moreover, grounds of certitude even over and 
above those possessed by sensation. In the latter, the knower is 
active in prehending, and easily becomes a source of error, both 
for secondary qualities and for inferences concerning the thing 
revealed in the phenomena. In knowing God the “ given ” 
becomes the Giver. He takes the initiative and is the primary 
and the ultimate Knower. Or in the word which Calvin 
endorses and Gogarten keeps reiterating, faith is an acknowledge- 
ment (Col. ii. 2). And, since this acknowledgement is a response 
to God’s knowing of us, it partakes of His certainty. The 
highest kind of assurance is that which rests on God. “ Nor 
does the mind which attains it comprehend what it perceives, 
but being persuaded of that which it cannot comprehend, it 
understands more by the certainty of this persuasion, than it 
would of any human object by the exercise of its natural capacity.” 
“ Hence we conclude that the knowledge of faith consists more 
in certainty than in comprehension” (III, II, xiv.). “No 
authority can be higher than the direct testimony of God, and 
no certainty can be greater than that imparted by the Spirit 
shining on the Word.”” 

This certainty is a confidence which issues in self-committal 
to Jehovah ; a conviction which becomes the inspiring impulse 
“to praise God in the Church and serve Him in the world”. 
In Cop’s Address it is affirmed that God cannot be worshipped 
in doubt. In his sermons on the Epistle to the Ephesians near 
the end of his ministry, the Genevan is still insisting that there 
are two sine qua non’s of faith and religion. ‘The second of these 
is that “ we be assured of our salvation in order to invoke Him 


as our Father in full liberty ”. God makes Himself known to 


© Warfield, Calvin and Calvinism, p. 151. Thornwell, II, 355, of. pp. 359-364. 
* Thornwell, I, 50. 
3 Kuyper, Calvinism, 1931, p. 57- 
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evoke the worship of His people. Or as Professor John W. 
Bowman has somewhat more directly phrased the matter, “ true 
worship is that in which the current flows from the Godward pole 
of the worship nexus ”. The Holy Spirit useth the Word of God 


to bring His glory to the worshipper’s consciousness, to call 
forth adoration and praise, and to stimulate man to conform his 
will to the Will of God. True worship, as true prayer, is “ by 
(or in) the Spirit of God, Phil. iii. 1; Eph. vi. 18; Gal. v. 25”. 


XI 


PRovIDENCE AND PERSONALITY 


The tortuous question of the relation of Divine sovereignty 
and moral responsibility can be rightly considered only from the 
theocentric approach. Man must take God’s interpretation or 
else he will radically misinterpret. In the nature of the case 
finite man cannot experience the working of the Infinite Sover- 
eignty. At most he can experience a momentary and fragmentary 
segment of human responsibility. He directly experiences a 
minute fraction of the human line. He learns somewhat more 
of this line from history and biography. He is continually 
drawing wrong inferences even concerning the human factors 
because other sectors of the field are hidden from his view. 

The veteran Southern Calvinist, Dr. S. L. Morris, has 
recently pointed out? such an error derived from studying 
exclusively David’s part in numbering Israel, 1 Chron. xxi. 
Such a narrow view issues in harsh judgments concerning a 
Providence that punished “ innocent ” Israel for King David’s 
sin. But 2 Samuel xxiv. 1 shows that Israel was not innocent. 
In this and in every case, when all the facts are in, the Judge of 
the whole earth is vindicated as righteous in all His ways and 
just in all His actions. But only God’s eye sees the plan entire. 
On the other hand, in an “open universe ”, some individual 
would certainly infringe upon the free agency and moral res- 
ponsibility of other individuals. 

In every human act, there is a concurrence of two lines, 
Infinite Sovereignty and human personality. God is the highest 

1 Doumergue, Fean Calvin, 1: La Feunesse, p. 335. 


2 Bowman, J. W., Christian Worship, Evangelical Quarterly, April, 1933, p. 159- 
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cause of everything that happens. In His plan He uses angels, 
demons, unfallen man with plenary power of contrary choice, 
fallen and disabled man,’ regenerate man, nature, miracles, and 
perhaps other agencies in heaven and earth that are not dreamed 
of in our philosophies. In His infinite wisdom, He treats every 
agent according to his own nature, predestining and preserving 
man’s responsibility and accountability. Man is an efficient 
cause. Every human act, then, has at least two causes, God and 
man. Mistakes generally come from forgetting one of the two 
causes, or from changing categories, asserting a premise in one of 
the two lines and drawing a conclusion in the other line, that is 
either from the fallacy non causa pro causa or from the fallacy 
non sequitur. 

Of those who have studied the abstract question of Divine 
Providence and human personality, Hamilton among the older 
writers and Professor Foreman among the recent writers have 
distinguished only two solutions, namely, (1) chance or indeter- 
minism, and (2) fatalism or determinism.* But Dr. James H. 
Thornwell enumerated three hypotheses: that of the Casualist ; 
that of the Fatalist; that of the Theist. “He held that the 
extremes of casualism and fatalism are not only inconceivable, 
but that they are self-contradictory, and, therefore, false. ‘The 
hypothesis of theism he conceded to be also inconceivable, but he 
maintained that it is not self-contradictory, and that upon the 
principle of excluded middle it must be true.” 

The limitations of the human mind do not allow man to 
state the matter in an abstract harmony. However, as one looks 
back upon concrete cases under the illumination of God’s grace, 
he can see each factor acting in the same event, and each acting 
according to its own nature, so that neither is God the author of 
sin, nor is violence done to the will of the creature. Joseph is 
sold into Egypt by his brethren and by his Maker. “ Ye meant 
it for evil, God meant it for good.” Christ was crucified by the 
wicked hands of men, who accomplished what God’s hand and 
will had before ordained to occur (Acts ii. 39; iv. 27). God is 
the highest cause of Job’s losses, Satan is a lower cause, the 

! For the Protestant Reformation “ Le serf-libre, c’est le centre du centre 


* C'est 
le plus grand different que nous avons avec les papistes’’’. Calvin, as also Luther and (from the 
opposite side) Erasmus, cited by Doumergue, La Pensee Religieuse de Calvin, p. 155. 


2 Foreman, K. J., Some Thoughts on the Unthinkable, Union Seminary Review, October, 1933. 
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Chaldeans are the “second ” (i.e. third) cause. Calvin first 
blames his expulsion from Geneva upon those who opposed his . 
struggle for the independence and the sanctity of the Church ; 
later upon Satan; ultimately, he accepts the will of God as the 
highest cause. From man’s standpoint, a future event is for- 
tuitous, and is accomplished by his self-will; but from God’s 
standpoint its occurrence is certain. And man can often look 
back and see “ the Divinity that shapes our ends”. Certainty is 
not the antithesis to the highest freedom. God, Himself, the’ 
only absolutely sovereign person is certain to do right. 

Concrete illustrations of this truth must not be understood 
as an endeavour to strain the problem through the empirical 
‘sieve. The writer accepts the truth as and because it is revealed 
by God. He finds, however, that, because of the limitations of 
the finite, something more of its meaning can be illustrated than 
can be abstractly explicated. Long ago Plato justified a similar 
procedure. One has no hesitation in repeating that every 
empirical explanation will change the Scriptural truth. On the 
ground of experience, Professor Donald Mackenzie affirms 
“ defect ” in Augustinianism and Calvinism. Dr. John Oman 
begins with the “enlightened” personality of man. The 
self-sufficiency of the human reason and the autonomy of the 
human will lead him to declare that Augustine was on the wrong 
road from the beginning.* But only the theocentric road is the 
right road. And, however feeble the writer’s steps, he rejoices 
to find himself on that highway which has been trodden by 
Calvin, Augustine, Paul and Isaiah ; yea (Matt. x. 29; xi. 25-30) 
by the only person who ever experienced both Divine sovereignty 
and human responsibility, by those blessed feet which were 
nailed for our advantage to the bitter Cross. 


| Wn. Cuirps Rosinson. 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga., U.S.A. 


1 Mackenzie, Donald, Free Will in Encyclopedia of Religion and Etbics, VII, 126. 
2 Oman, John, Grace and Personality, p. 86. x 
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SOME PERMANENT CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
AUGUSTINE TO CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


PERHAPS it is true that Augustine originated no new ideas. 
Nevertheless, his encyclopedic mind gathered significant ideas 
from all available sources, from the Scriptures, the church fathers 
and the philosophers. He took these thoughts into the crucible 
of his own experience, and selected, developed, systematized and 
demonstrated their practical bearing. Many of his conceptions 
moulded Christian thought even in his own day. During the 
Middle Ages and the Reformation his numerous writings were 
diligently searched and they proved a rich storehouse of fertile 
ideas. In canon, creed, organization and movement it may 
truly be said that Augustine still lives. 


I 
His Lire 


Aurelius Augustine was born November 13th, 354, at Tha- 
gaste, about sixty miles west of Carthage. This Numidian 
stock was a combination of three races. To the turbulence of 
the early Numidians there was added the prudence of the 
Pheenicians and the longing for action of the Romans. Living 
under a sun of fire the people were rude, alert and ardent (P. Al- 
faric: L’Evolution Intellectuelle de Saint Augustin). His parents 
were Patricius and Monica. Watson states that being “ the son 
of a heathen father and a Christian mother, there was a contradic- 
tion in his mind, which must needs in a man of such veracity 
and sincerity, lead in the course of his development to disturbance 
and unrest ” (Philosophical Basts of Religion, 299). During his 
high school days at Madaura, Julian the Apostate was zealously 
re-establishing the pagan worship throughout the Roman 
Empire. At the University of Carthage he drank deeply of the 
culture of the pagan world. Seeing the zeal of Christians 
consumed in strife, Catholic with Donatist, and both blind to 
the common danger, it was easy for him to drift into Manichzism, 
which, with a cultured and influential following, was making 
deep inroads into Christianity. For nine years he was confused 
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by their display of wisdom. On going to Rome to teach, he 
turned to Scepticism, half inclined to believe that the “ Academics 
were more sagacious than the rest, in that they said we ought to 
doubt of everything ” (Confessions, V, 19-20). Then to Milan 
he came, unto Ambrose, “ the bishop known to the whole world 
as among the best of men” (Confessions, V, 13, 23). And 
though not understood by him at this time, the teaching of 
Ambrose concerning spiritual nature became to him “a pole 
star ” guiding him out of the maze of false teaching (“‘ De Beata 
Vita”, I, 4; in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
vol. 63, p. 91). Certain books of the Neoplatonists answered 
many of his intellectual problems, but only the letters of the 
Apostle Paul could bring peace to his troubled soul. Baptized 
by Ambrose, Easter 387, he began almost at once his strenuous 
work in behalf of the church. He was ordained priest in 391 
and five years later Bishop of Hippo, serving in that capacity 
until his death, August 28th, 430. He met the foes within the 
church and exposed their fallacies. Neither Donatist, nor 
Pelagian, nor Arian could stand before his logic. Under his 
leadership the Western church became united. He was also the 
most effective defender against the rivals of the faith. Due 
largely to his efforts, Manichezism dwindled away and Neo- 
platonism as an organized system ceased to exist (Van Saun: 
“Three Torch Bearers ” in Religious Telescope, October 26th, ’29, 
p. 6). The contributions of Greek philosophy he conserved and 
its principles he devoted to the interpretation and defence of 
the Christian faith (Vega: Saint Augustine His Philosophy, p. 73). 


II 


EstiMaATEs OF AUGUSTINE 


“Tt is first of all a remarkable fact that the great critics, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, are almost unanimous in placing 
St. Augustine in the foremost rank of doctors and proclaiming 
him to be the greatest of the Fathers” (Eugene Portalie: 
“ Augustine ” in Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. II, p. gtb). 

“The whole life of the medieval church was framed on lines 
which he has suggested ; its religious orders claimed him as their 
patron ; its mystics found a sympathetic tone in his teaching ; 
its polity was to some extent the actualization of his picture of 
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the Christian church ; it was in its various parts a carrying out 
of the ideas which he cherished and diffused ” (W. Cunningham, 
quoted by Portalie). 

. . the greatest, the most powerful of all the Fathers, 
him from whom proceeds all the doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
development of the West, and to whom each recurring crisis, 
each new orientation of thought, brings it back ” (Kurtz: History 
of the Church, quoted by Portalie). 

“ Augustine is a star of extraordinary brilliance in the 
firmament of the Church. Since the Apostles he has been 
unsurpassed ” (Bindemann, quoted by Portalie). 

“ Between Paul the Apostle and Luther the Reformer the 
Christian Church has no one to compare with him and in his 
comprehensive work no one is like him ” (Zwischen Paulus, dem 
Apostel, und Luther, dem Reformator, hat die christliche Kirche 
Niemanden besessen, der sich mit Augustin messen konte, und 
an umfassender’ Wirkung kommt ihm kein Anderer gleich. 
Augustin’s Confesstonen von Adolph Harnack, 5). 

“ Augustine is practically the father of all Western Chris- 
tianity after his time ” (F. Loofs: “ Augustine ” in New Schaff 
Herzog Religious Encyclopedia). 

“ Augustine is the one great philosopher sprung from the 
soil of Christianity proper. He unites within himself all the 
influences of the past and all the fresh impulses of his own age, 
and out of them he creates something which is new and greater ” 
(Eucken: The Problem of Human Experience, 211). 

“‘ Augustine is the greatest and most versatile of all the church 
fathers, he is most like Origen ” (Er ist der groszte und vielsei- 
tigste aller Kirchenvater, am meisten vergleichbar dem Origen. 
Gerhard Rauschen: Grundriss der Patrologie, Die Schriften der 
Kirchenvater und thr Lebrgehalt, p. 355). 

“It is no exaggeration to say that few men have exercised 
upon their posterity an influence so extensive and so profound 
as that which history assigns to Saint Augustine ” (J. F. Nourris- 
son: La Philosophie de Saint Augustine, II, 147, quoted by 
J. Hessen in Der Augustinische Gottesbewets, p. 50). 

“ Augustine is the brightest star in the constellation of the 
church fathers, and diffuses his light through the darkest periods 
of the Middle Ages, and among Catholics and Protestants alike, 
even unto this day” (P. Schaff: Hstory of the Christian 
Church, Vol. III, p. 817). 
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“It is no wonder, therefore, that the Western Church has 
felt the force of his influence in all the main lines of its develop- 
ment, and in no one of its prominent characteristics could it 
have been without him what it has become (p. 120). For the 
Reformation, inwardly considered, was just the ultimate triumph 
of Augustine’s doctrine of grace over Augustine’s doctrine of 
the church ” (p. 130). (B. B. Warfield: Studies in Tertullian 
and Augustine.) | 

“Who impressed the Church’s pure confession more 
profoundly than Augustine, incomparable among the church 
fathers . . .?” (A. Kuyper: The Holy Spirit, translated by 


De Vries, p. 286). 


III 
Tue CANON OF THE BIBLE 


One of the significant contributions of Augustine was in 
securing official recognition of the canon of the Scriptures and 
in stating the principles of their acceptance. Athanasius in 367 
in his Festal letter XX XIX, had put his personal approval upon 
the canon as we now recognize it. Under the leadership of 
Augustine, the Council of Carthage in 397 took action that 
“Tt is pleasing that besides these canonical scriptures nothing 
shall be read in the church under the name of divine scriptures.” 
This action included the Apocrypha and also permitted the read- 
ing of the Suffering of the Martyrs on their anniversary days. 
It also recommended that this action be approved by other 
councils. (Can. 39. Item placuit ut praeter scripturas canonicas 
nihil in ecclesia legatur sub nomine diuinarum scripturarum. 
Sunt autem canonicae scripturae hae. . . . Hoc etiam fratri 
et consacerdoti nostro Bonifatio, uel aliis earum partium epis- 
copis, pro confirmando isto canone innotescat, quia a patribus 
ista accepimus in Ecclesia legenda. Liceat autm legi passiones 
martyrum, cum annuersarii eorum dies celebrantur. Quoted 
by A. Souter: The Text and Canon of the New Testament, 
220-1. See also Schaff: History of Christian Church, III, 609, 
and J. S. Briggs: “‘ Canon of the New Testament ” in Inter. 
Sta. Bi. Enc., Vol. I, 566.) 

As to the principles of acceptance, Augustine states in his 
treatise on Christian Doctrine, written in the same year, that 
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“in regard to canonical scriptures, he must follow the judgment 
of the greater number of catholic churches; and among those, 
of course, a high place must be given to such as have been thought 
worthy to be the seat of an apostle and to receive epistles . . .” 
(II, 8,12; N.P.N., vol. II, p. §38). In his Reply to Faustus the 
Manichean, written 400, he states that “there is a distinct 
boundary line separating all productions subsequent to apostolic 
times from the authoritative canonical books of the Old and 
New Testaments. The authority of these books haxcome down 
to us from the apostles through the succession of bishops and the 
extension of the church, and, from a position of lofty supremacy, 
claims the submission of every faithful and pious mind ” (XI, 5 ; 
N.P.N., vol. IV, p. 180). In the same treatise he asks, “ How 
can we be sure of the authorship of any book, if we doubt the 
apostolic origin of those books which are attributed to the 
apostles by the church which the apostles themselves founded, 
and which occupies so conspicuous a placeinalllands. . . .?”* 
In these quotations we see that Augustine holds apostolic origin 
and approval to be fundamental tests of canonicity, but continued 
acceptance by honoured churches and acceptance by a majority 
of churches are also factors worthy of consideration. 


IV 


Tue Doctrine OF THE TRINITY 


The final formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity was 
given by Augustine in his treatise on that subject (Warfield : 
Tertullian and Augustine, 115). This doctrine, under the 
leadership of Athanasius, had been accepted in its fundamental 
points by the Council of Nicea, 325, and had been further 
developed and enforced by the three Cappadocians. But due to 
the labours of Augustine this doctrine was incorporated into 
the life of the church in fact as well asin theory. The Bishop of 
Hippo presented this truth in its most complete elaboration 
and most carefully grounded statement (Warfield: “ Trinity ”, 
Inter. Sta. Bi. Enc., vol. V, 3022). Though the doctrine received 
its classical statement at the hands of Thomas Aquinas, little 
remained for him to accomplish but to complete the details and 
perfect the terminology. 


* Reply to Faustus the Manichean, XXXIII, 6, N.P.N.F., vol. IV., p. 343. 
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There are four main principles laid down by Augustine 
from which the Western Church has never departed. 

1. Augustine views the divine nature as prior to the 
personalities of the Trinity. To him God is the Trinity and 
not the Father alone. “‘ The Trinity is the one and only true 
God, and . . . the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are 
rightly said, believed, understood, to be one and the same 
substance or essence” (The Trinity, I, 2, 4, N.P.N., vol. III, 
p. 19). Though this idea had been employed by Didymus, 
Augustine was the first to make it the basis for his treatment of 
the whole system (G. H. Joyce: “ Trinity ”, Catholic Enc., 
XV, 55a). 

2. Growing out of this basic principle, we have in the 
second place the subordination of the Son eliminated and the 
consubstantiality of the three persons of the Trinity asserted 
(Schaff : Hist. Chr. Ch., III, 684). As we read in his own words, 
“ the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit together is not a greater 
essence than the Father alone, or the Son alone ; but these three 
substances or persons, if they must be so called, together are equal 
to each singly ” (Trinity, VII, 6, 11, p. 113). Yet Augustine is 
careful to explain that this truth applies only to the deity of the 
Son for in his humanity he is inferior to the Father. “ There 
is so great an equality in the Trinity, that not only the Father is 
not greater than the Son as regards divinity, but neither are the 
Father and Son greater than the Holy Spirit ; nor is each indivi- 
dual person, whichever it may be of the three, less than the 
Trinity itself ” ({rinity, VIII, Preface, p. 115). 

3. The procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son as well 
as from the Father is his third contribution to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. ‘‘ Neither can we say that the Holy Spirit does 
not also proceed from the Son, for the same Spirit is not without 
reason said to be the Spirit both of the Father and of the Son ” 
(Trinity, IV, 20, 29, p. 84). “‘ Wherefore let him who can 
understand the generation of the Son from the Father without 
time, understand also the procession of the Holy Spirit from 
both without time. . . . Therefore the Holy Spirit is not 
begotten of both, but proceeds from both ” (Trinity, XV, 27, 47). 
Schaff reminds us that this new conception of the Trinity is the 
chief difference in doctrine between the Greek and Latin 
churches, but then quotes from: Waterland, Works, III, 237f, 
that the Latin position was never condemned by the early church 
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fathers ; that many of them asserted it; that the Greek church 
takes the position that nothing can be added to the creed of the 
general councils; and also that the Greek church is obliged to 
admit the same meaning but expressed in other words (Schaff : 
Hist. Chr. Ch., 687). 

4. Analogies of the Trinity and of the nature of man had 
been employed by Victorinus and others, but Augustine with 
such rare psychological insight developed the analogies between 
the personalities within the Trinity and the human faculties that 
he is properly known as the founder of the psychological theory 
of the Trinity (Joyce: “ Trinity ”, in Catholic Enc., XV, 5§a). 

On the one hand Augustine avoided Sabellianism which 
denied distinctions in the divine nature, and on the other hand 
condemned Arianism which declared the Son to be different 
in nature as well as in person. Augustine maintains the Trinity 
to be three equal, distinguishable yet inseparable persons in 
one nature or essence (Tolley: The Idea of God in Phil. of 
Aug., 182). 

Augustine’s elaboration of the doctrine of the Trinity is 
summarized in “the battle hymn of the early church”, the 
so-called Athanasian creed. Schaff in his attempt to discover 
the sources of this document, in fifteen instances out of twenty- 
two, finds the idea and often the precise words in the works of 
Augustine (Schaff: Hist. Chr. Ch., vol. III, 690-5). 


V 
Tue OntotocicaL ARGUMENT FOR THE ExisTENCE or Gop 


The ontological argument for the being of God, that His 
existence is involved in the very idea of Him, has in the judgment 
of Warfield not merely its material but its formal preformation 
in him (Studies in Tertullian and Augustine, 125). Hessen states 
that it is created out of Augustine’s treatise on the Trinity (Es 
ist ganz und gar aus Augustins Werk De Trinitate gescopft. 
Johannes Hessen: Der Augustinische Gottesbeweis historisch 
und systematisch dargestellt, 52). Anselm was indeed original, 
but his contribution was largely m working out the implications 
of the accepted doctrines. Augustine himself reasons from 
relative good to Absolute Good (Richard McKeon: Selections 
_ from Medieval Philosophers, 143). As stated by Augustine, 
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“This thing is good and that good, but take away this and 
that, and regard good in itself if thou canst; so wilt thou see 
God, not good by a good that is other than himself, but the good 
of all good” (Trinity, VIII, 3, 4, N.P.N., vol. III, p. 117). 
Anselm sees, however, that such reasoning further implies that 
the idea of the Absolute involves the existence of the Absolute. 
Otherwise He would not be the Absolute. In the Introduction 
to the Monologium, Anselm recognizes his dependence as follows : 

And after frequent consideration, I have not been able to find that I have 
made in it any statement which is inconsistent with the writings of the Catholic 
Fathers, or especially with those of St. Augustine. Wherefore if it shall appear to 
any man that I have offered in this work any thought that is either too novel or 
discordant with the truth, I ask him not to denounce me at once as one who boldly 
seizes upon new ideas, or as a maintainer of falsehood ; but let him first read dili- 
gently Augustine’s books on the Trinity, and then judge my treatise in the light 
of those. (St. Anselm: Monologium, translated by S. N. Deane, p. 36.) 


SCHOLASTICISM AND Mysticism 


Scholasticism as “the systematizer and rationalizer of 
religious dogma ” (Rogers: Student’s Hist. of Phil., 192) has left 
an indelible impression upon Western thought. Scholasticism 
was confronted with a fixed body of established doctrine and also 
by a hierarchy zealous in its punishment of dissenters. As the 
handmaid of religion its problem was to work out a system of 
thought that would square with dogma, or, in more modern 
terminology, to harmonize faith and science (Thilly: Hist. of 
Phil., 160). Augustinianism was, according, to Windelband, 
the norm of Scholastic philosophy, in its attempt to present 
the church doctrine as a logical system (Hist. Phil., 266). Schaff 
calls Augustine “the father of medieval scholasticism” (P. 
Schaff: St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, 149). Warfield states 
that until the rise of Aristotelianism in the twelfth century, 
Augustinianism reigned supreme and during the rest of the 
period contended masterfully with its rival (Warfield: Tertullian 
and Augustine, 124). | | 

Scholasticism is intellectual. However, man is not only 
intellectual but also emotional. Mysticism as a reaction to 
extreme intellectualism, is an attempt to reach God, not by 
reasoning but by contemplation. It stresses salvation through 
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an experience in which the individual rises above time and 
place and loses himself in ecstatic union with God. It was not 
mere coincidence that the leaders of the first school of medieval 
mystics were monks in the Augustinian cloister of St. Victor in 
Paris (Thilly: Hist. of Phil., 176; and Gamertsfelder and 
Evans: Fundamentals of Phil., 12). Augustine had taken unto 
himself a great measure of the Mysticism of Neoplatonism. 
And in turn the Mystics of the Middle Ages appealed to his 
writings and cherished his devotional fervour and glowing 
spirit. Scholasticism and Mysticism, the one stressing the 
intellect, the other the emotions, both found in Augustine their 
inspiration and their strength. However, the excesses of either 
system need not be laid to his account, for Scholasticism often 
lost itself in empty reasoning and likewise Mysticism, depending 
upon feeling, often lost itself in sentimentalism (P. Schaff: 
Prologomena in N.P.N.F., series 1, vol. I, p. 20). 


VII 
CaTHOLic THEOLOGY 


Schaff designates Augustine as among the chief creators of 
Catholic theology (P. Schaff: St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, 
150). And the theology as developed by Augustine was no mere 
theory. Controversies demanded the exposure of false positions 
and the clarification of vital convictions of the church. “ He 
(Augustine) conquered Manichzan dualism, hylozoism, and 
fatalism and saved the Biblical idea of God, and of creation, 
and the Biblical doctrine of the nature of sin and of its origin in 
the free will of man ” (Schaff: Hist. of Chr. Ch., vol. III, 1017). 
The Anti-Donatist works condemn separatism and present 
Augustine’s conception of the church and of church discipline 
and of the sacraments. The Anti-Arian works, most important 
of which is the treatise on the Trinity, defend the deity of Christ 
and of the Holy Spirit. In the Anti-Pelagian works Augustine 
develops his system of anthropology and soteriology (Schaff : 
Prologomena, N.P.N.F., vol. I, pp. 16-17). The Pelagian 
controversy gave to the Latin church a theology differing at 
every point from the Greek theology. At the very foundation 
of this system was the doctrine of original sin (A. V. G. Allen: 


Continuity of Christian Thought, 156-7). Augustine firmly 
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rejected the idea that matter or any substance is essentially evil. 
He maintained that evil is a defect, a negative quality which 
cannot subsist by itself (E. Caird: Evolution of Religion, vol. II, 
p. 288) and that it arosé from the misuse of free will. 

As we summarize these ideas we find them to group about 


two foci, the doctrine of grace and the doctrine of the church. ' 


Let us hear in Augustine’s own statements, his conception of God 
the giver of grace, the nature of man receiving God’s grace, the 
nature of the transformation wrought by God’s grace freely 
given, and how all of these factors are bound together in the 
eternal purpose of God. 


With God indeed all things are arranged and fixed; and when He seemeth 
to set upon sudden motive, He doth nothing but what He foreknew that He should 
do from eternity ; but in the temporal changes of creation which He ruleth wonder- 
fully, He, without any temporal change in Himself, is said to do by a sudden act of 
will what in the ordained causes of events He hath arranged in the unchangeableness 
of His most secret counsel, according to which He doeth everything according to 
defined seasons, doing the present and having already done the future. (On the 
Psalms, CVI, 31, N.P.N.F., series 1, vol. 8, p. $31.) 

The will of God can never be evil ; because even when it inflicts evil, it is just, 
and what is just is certainly not evil. The omnipotent God, then, whether in 
mercy He pitieth whom He will, or in judgment hardeneth whom He will, is never 
unjust in what He does, never does anything except of His own free will, and never 
wills anything that He does not perform. (Enchiridion, 102, N.P.N.F., vol. III, 
p. 270.) 

For God, the author of natures, not of vices, created man upright ; but man 
being of his own will corrupted, and justly condemned, begot corrupted and con- 
demned children. For we all were in that one man, since we all were that one man, 
who fell into sin by the woman who was made from him before the sin. For not yet 
was the particular form created and distributed to us, in which we as individuals 
were to live, but already the seminal nature was there from which we were to be 
propagated ; and this being vitiated by sin, and bound by the chain of death, 
and justly condemned, man could not be born of man in any other state. And 
thus, from the bad use of free will, there originated the whole train of evil, which, 
with its concatenation of miseries, convoys the human race from its depraved 
ofigin, as from a corrupt root, on to the destruction of the second death, which has 
no end, those only being excepted who are freed by the grace of God. (The City of 
God, XIII, 17, N.P.N.F., vol. II, p. 251.) 

But it does not follow that, though there is for God a certain order of all 
causes, there must therefore be nothing depending on the exercise of our own 
wills, for our wills themselves are included in that order of causes which is certain 
to God, and is embraced by His foreknowledge, for human wills are also causes of 
human actions; and He who foreknew all the causes of things, would certainly 
among these causes, have not been ignorant of our wills. (The City of God, V, 9, 
N.P.N.F., vol. Il, p: 91.) 

This grace, however, by which strength is perfected in weakness, conducts 
all who are predestinated and called according to the divine purpose to the state 
of the highest perfection and glory. By such grace it is perfected, not only that we 
discover what ought to be done, but also that we do what we have discovered—not 
only that we believe what ought to be loved, but also that we love what we have 
believed. (On the Grace of Christ, XII, 13, N.P.N.F., vol. V, p. 222.) 
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This doctrine of grace, denying man any merit in his own 
powers and efforts, and affirming man’s only ground for salvation 
to be the unmerited favour of God, was not Augustine’s invention. 
This doctrine of Paul was recovered for the Church by Augustine 
when all thought was dominated by stoic rationalism, and hence 
it came with all the force of a new discovery (Warfield : Tertullian 
and Augustine, 129). 

The doctrine of the church Augustine developed in the 
Anti-Donatist works. Portalie, in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
tersely states that Augustine “corrected, perfected and even 
excelled the beautiful pages of St. Cyprian on the Divine institu- 
tion of the Church, its authority, its essential marks and its 
mission in the economy of grace and the administration of the 
sacraments ” (article, “ Augustine ”, vol. II, p. 88b). Warfield © 
concludes that he “created a specifically Western type of 
Christianity ” so that the separation between the Eastern and 
Western Churches naturally followed (Tertullian and Augustine, 
115-16). 

The two sides of Augustine’s teaching, the doctrinal and 
the churchly, were never fully reconciled. Though these two 
foci, the doctrine of grace and the doctrine of the church, stand 
out clearly in his system, we need not think that Augustine 
discriminated between them. To him they were one. He 
believed himself to be presenting the Catholic faith in its purity 
(Orr: Progress of Dogma, 141). 

But in his doctrine of the church, Warfield states that in 
a true sense Augustine became the founder of Roman Catholicism. 
However, it was not Augustine but Cyprian that had identified 
the church with the episcopate, thus laying its basis as a hierar- 
chical institution. And Gregory the Great later designated 
the organized church as the divine state. To Augustine, 
however, the church was fundamentally the body of Christ, 
but in his writings the organized church tends to take the place 
of the body of Christ. Thus Augustine, almost against his will, 
becomes responsible for the principle that the organized church 
is the only channel for divine knowledge and saving grace. In 
other words, salvation is found only within the Catholic Church 
(Warfield : Studies in Tertullian and Augustine, 122). 

Schaff insists that Augustine is responsible for many of the 
errors of the Roman Catholic Church ; the principle of persecu- 
tion; the damnation of unbaptized infants; he anticipated 
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the dogma of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, 
and his statement “ Roma locuta est, causa finita est ’’, is a sugges- 
tion of the Vatican decree of infallibility (Schaff: Chrysostom 
and Augustine, 150). | 

- Warfield reminds us that the most significant fact about 
Augustine is that he, first among the church teachers, gave 
adequate expression to “ evangelical religion”, a religion of 
faith, not works ; of trust in God, not in self ; of dependence on 
God, not on human organization (Warfield: Tertullian and 
Augustine, 127). Of these two great principles or foci, the 
doctrine of grace and the doctrine of the church, Roman Catholic- 
ism has emphasized the latter. 


VIII 
Tue REFORMATION 


Augustine gave to the church a problem of profound 
significance, and that problem was how to correlate the doctrine 
of grace and the doctrine of the church. Roman Catholicism 
subordinated the former to the latter and their solution works 
- out in belief in an infallible church. But the Pauline doctrine 
of grace as presented by Augustine challenged other heroic 
souls. Wiclif, Huss, Luther, Knox, and Calvin contributed to 
the ultimate triumph of the doctrine of grace over the doctrine 
of the church and their belief works out in belief in an infallible 
Word. After Paul, Augustine was the chief teacher of the 
Reformers and his Anti-Pelagian writings were the main source 
for their views of depravity of human nature, of the regenerating 
_ grace of God, and of the mysteries of predestination (P. Schaff : 
Chrysostom and Augustine, 151). 

After his conversion Luther began his systematic study of 
Augustine at the University of Wittenberg. In 1515 he suc- 
ceeded Staupitz and began expounding the Epistles of Paul 
and the Psalms, getting much assistance from the commentaries 
of Augustine. He started with the fact of man’s sin. He believed 
it possible to be pardoned and to find fellowship with God 
through faith in His promises. He became convinced that men 
are redeemed not because of any merits of their own but through 
God’s grace as revealed in Christ. The Scholastic theology 
based on Aristotle sufficed for Luther neither in content nor in 
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form of expression. By July 1516 he was openly teaching 
“our theology ” based on Augustine and the Scriptures. He 
condemned the Scholastic theology, that it was Pelagian at heart 
and that it buried out of sight the Augustinian doctrine of grace 
(Lindsay : History of the Reformation in Germany, 207-12). 

Calvin taught the Augustinianism common to all the 
Reformers, fundamentally as he had learned it from Luther, 
and in detail often as he had learned it from Martin Bucer 
(B. B. Warfield: Calvin and Calvinism, 22). He studied until 
“he knew the ancient Fathers as no one else in the century ”, 
for second-hand information could not satisfy Calvin (Lindsay : 
History of the Reformation; in Lands beyond Germany, 104). 
Luther’s system was, in his maturer years, modified by humanism 
and, according to Windelband, “it is only in the doctrine of 
Calvin that the permanent influence of the great Church Father 
is shown ” (History of Philosophy, 364). 

In his Jmstitutes Calvin often acknowledges his admiration 
for, and his dependence upon, Augustine. A survey of two 
fundamental themes in the /nstitutes, original sin and eternal 
election, reveals that Calvin was aware of his essential accord 


with the Bishop of Hippo. 


1. DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN 
Institutes, Bk. Ch. I, Ul 


Augustine properly observes that pride was the first of all evils. (II, I, 4, 
translation by J. Allen, 6th ed., vol. I, p. 224.) 

Therefore good men and beyond all others Augustine, have laboured to 
demonstrate that we are not corrupted by any adventitious means, but that we 
derive an innate depravity from our very birth. (II, I, 5, p. 226.) 

Therefore as Augustine says, “ Neither the guilty unbeliever, nor the justified 
believer, generates innocent, but guilty children, because the generation of both 
is corrupted from nature.” (II, I, 7, p. 228.) 

Although the Greeks, beyond all others, and among them particularly Chry- 
sostom, have exceeded all bounds in extolling the ability of the human will, yet 
such are the variations, fluctuations, or obscurities of all the fathers, except Augus- 
tine, on this subject that scarcely anything certain can be concluded from their 
writings. (II, II, 4, p. 236.) 

And, indeed, I much approve of that common observation which has been 
borrowed from Augustine, that the natural talents have been corrupted by sin, 
but that of the supernatural ones (faith and righteousness) he has been wholly 
deprived, (II, II, 12, p. 243.) 

From these passages the reader will perceive that I am teaching no novel 
doctrine, but what was long ago advanced by Augustine, with the universal consent 
of pious men, and which for nearly a thousand years after was confined to the 
cloisters of the monks. (II, III, 5, p. 266.) 
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And as we are now engaged on the principal point of the argument, let us give 
the reader a summary of the doctrine, and prove it by a few very clear testimonies 
of Scripture . . . let us also show that the truth which we assert to be deduced 
| from the Scripture is not destitute of the support of this holy man ; I mean Augus- 
tine. (II, ITI, 8, p. 


2. DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL ELECTION 
Institutes, Bk. III, Ch. XXI, XXII, XXIII 


But, it will be said, Ambrose, Origen and Jerome believed that God dispenses 
His grace among men, according to His foreknowledge of the good use_ which 
every individual will make of it. Augustine was also once of the same sentiment ; 
but when he had made a greater proficiency in scriptural knowledge, he not only 
retracted but powerfully confuted it. (III, XXII, 8, translation by J. Allen, 
6th ed., vol. II, p. 158.) | 

For it is judiciously remarked by Augustine, that we may safely follow the 
Scripture, which proceeds as with the pace of a mother. . . . (III, XXI, 5, 
P- 144.) 

If I were inclined to compile a whole volume from Augustine, I could easily 
show my readers, that I need no word but his ; but I am unwilling to burden them 
with prolixity. . . . The observation of Augustine therefore remains true, “ that 
the grace of God does not find men fit to be elected, but makes them so.” (III, 
XXII, 8, p. 159.) 

I say with Augustine, that the Lord created those whom he certainly fore- 
knew, would fall into destruction, and that this was actually so because he willed 
it ; but of his will it belongs not to us to demand the reason, which we are incapable 
of comprehending. (II, XXIII, 5, p. 168.) 

For as it belongs to his wisdom to foreknow everything future, so it belongs 
to ‘his power to rule and govern all things by his hand. And this question also, 
as well as others, is judiciously discussed by Augustine. (III, XXIII, 7, p. 170.) 

I shall not hesitate, therefore, to confess plainly with Augustine, “ that the 
will of God is the necessity of things, ee et ee 
come to pass; as those things are really about to happen which he has foreseen. 

(III, XXIII, 8, p. 171.) 
Wherefore there is great propriety in these observations of Augustine: ‘‘ The 
whole mass of mankind having fallen into condemnation in the first man, the 
_ vessels that are formed from it to honour, are not vessels of personal righteousness, 
but of Divine mercy ; and the formation of others to dishonour, is to be attributed, 
not to iniquity, but to Divine decree.” (III, XXIII, 9, p. 173.) 

These observations I have faithfully borrowed from Augustine ; but as his 
words will perhaps have more authority than mine, I will proceed to an exact 
quotation from them. “If on hearing this some persons become torpid and 
slothful, and exchanging labour for lawless desire, pursue the various objects of 
concupiscence, must what is declared concerning the foreknowledge of God be 
therefore counted false? . . . (III, XXIII, 13, p. 176.) 

Again, “‘ When he desires to bring men to himself, does he bind them by 
corporeal bonds? He acts inwardly ; he inwardly seizes their hearts ; he inwardly 
moves their hearts and draws them by their wills, which he has wrought in them.” 
But he (Augustine) immediately subjoins what must by no means be omitted: 
that because we do not know who belongs or who does not belong, to the number 
of the predestined, it becomes us affectionately to desire the salvation of all. . . . 
(III, XXIII, 14, p. 177.) 


| 
| 
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This passage (No man can come to me, except the Father draw him) is judi- 


ciously explained by Augustine in the following words. . . . (III, XXIV, 1, 
p- 179.) 

To refute their cavil, I prefer Augustine’s words to my own. (III, XXIV, 1, 
p. 180.) 


Wherefore let us not hesitate to say with Augustine, “ God could convert to 
good the will of the wicked, because he is omnipotent. It is evident that he could. 
Why, then, does he not? Because he would not. Why he would not, remains 
with himself.” (III, XXIV, 13, p. 192.) 

From such representative quotations it is evident that :— 

1. Calvin put little confidence in the church fathers with 
the exception of Augustine. 

2. Calvin quotes freely from Augustine. Of the fifty-nine 
pages devoted to the discussion of election in Chapters XXI, 
XXII, XXIII and XXIV of Book III of the Institutes, one- 
fifteenth is credited to Augustine. 

3. Calvin very seldom criticizes Augustine and “ faithfully 
borrows ” from him and at times prefers Augustine’s words to 
his own. 

4. Calvin recognizes that many other passages from 
Augustine harmonize with his teaching. 

5. Calvin recognizes that he is not teaching a new doctrine, 
but that it is supported by Augustine. 


IX 
Tue Immeprate CerTAInty OF Man’s Experience 


Shortly after his conversion Augustine wrote in his Solslo- 
quies, “ God and the soul, that is what I desire to know. Nothing 
/ more ” (I, 7). And in the “ immediate assurance of conscious- 
ness” he found “ the source and warrant of truth ” (Warfield : 
Tertullian and Augustine, 135). This “ principle of the immedi- 
ate certainty of inner experience ” Augustine was the first to 
clearly formulate, and he made it the starting-point of his 
philosophy. This appreciation of the inner experience is revealed 
in his remarkable powers of self-observation and self-analysis 
and in his ability to bring to attention the deepest elements of 
feeling and impulse. Augustine takes up a suggestion from 
Greek literature and shows that even doubt itself demands the 
existence of the mind that doubts (Windelband: History of 
Philosophy, 267-8). 
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But since we treat of the nature of the mind, let us remove from our considera- 
tion all knowledge which is received from without through the senses of the body ; 
and attend more carefully to the position which we have laid down, that all minds 
know and are certain concerning themselves. . . . Yet whoever doubts that he 
himself lives, and remembers, and understands, and wills, and thinks, and knows 
and judges? Seeing that if he doubts, he lives ; if he doubts, he remembers why 
he doubts; if he doubts, he understands that he doubts; if he doubts, he wishes 
to be certain; if he doubts, he thinks; if he doubts, he knows that he does not 
know; if he doubts, he judges that he ought not to assert rashly. Whoever 
therefore doubts about anything else, ought not to doubt of all these things; 
which if they were not, he would not be able to doubt of anything. (The Trinity, 
X, 10, 14, N.P.N.F., vol. III, p. 141.) 


Thus Augustine reasoned that doubt not only demands the 
existence of the mind, but also brings us to the presence of the 
criterion of certitude. In his treatise on The True Religion, 
39, 72, he urges the truth-seeker, “do not go outside yourself, 
but return within yourself, for in the inner man truth dwells ” 
(noli foras ire, in te ipsum redi, in interiore homine habitat 
veritas). By demonstrating that. man is in possession of such an 
intellectual capacity and of such an absolute criterion of truth in 
the immediate certainty of his mental activity, Augustine lays 
the rational foundation of a positive Christian conviction. This 
experience is possible because God not only created the soul, 
but He also sustains man, He produces in man’s mind these 
capacities and criteria, and also is the indispensable light by which 
he perceives truth (Warfield: Tertullian and Augustine, 143-4). 

As Bavink so aptly states, “ Augustine discovered reality 

_within himself ” for “ the self-certainty of man had been lost 
in the scepticism of Greek philosophy. But when the Christian 
religion revealed to us the greatness of God’s heart, and in the 
dayspring from on high visited us with His tender mercy, it at 

_ the same time cast its light on man and on the riches and value 
of his soul. It imparted to him a new certainty, the certainty 
of faith ; it restored to him his confidence in God and therewith 
his confidence in himself. And by the light of revelation 
Augustine descended deep into his own inner life; forgetting 
nature, he desired to know naught else but God and himself. 

. Augustine went back behind thought to the essence of 
the soul, and found in it not a simple unity, but a marvellously 
rich totality ; he found there the ideas; the norms, the laws 
of the true and the good, the solution of the problem of the 
certainty of knowledge, of the cause of all things, of the supreme 
good ” (Herman Bavink: Philosophy of Revelation, 63-4). 
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Thus Augustine demonstrated the immediate certainty of 
selfhood, cast light upon the riches of man’s soul, “ laid the 
foundations of a positive Christian conviction”, and made 
evident the interdependence of psychology and theology. If 
one would know God he must look deeply into the mysteries of 
his own soul, and in turn if one knows God his psychological 
investigation may have a depth and thoroughness otherwise 
impossible. 

To determine the extent of Augustine’s contribution in each 
of these fields would be most tedious and difficult. Others 
laboured and he entered into their labours, and in turn his ideas 
have been developed and applied by others. At each crisis and 
at each advance the church has leaned heavily upon Augustine. 
He was among the first in approving the canon of the Bible, and 
was the first in stating reasons for the selection made. He 
formulated the doctrine of the Trinity so thoroughly that only 
one significant contribution has since been made, Calvin’s 
re-assertion and defence of self-existence for the Son (B. B. War- 
field: Trinity in J.S.B.E., vol. V, p. 3022a). In his writings 
are found both the material and the suggestion for the ontological 
argument for the being of God. Both Scholasticism and Mystic- 
ism found in Augustine their inspiration and their strength. 
Roman Catholic and Protestant alike hold him in high esteem for 
the doctrinal development that proceeds from him. The former 
group emphasizes his doctrine of the church, the latter his doctrine 
of grace. Moreover, Augustine showed that the knowledge of 
God and the knowledge of man are inseparable. Such are some 
of the contributions of the Bishop of Hippo to Christian thought. 
Freely Augustine received, freely Augustine gave. 

Watter Van Saun. 


Hope College, Holland, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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® 


THE SIGNIFICANCE AND USE OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION IN 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Tue question of the doctrine of Predestination is standing, 
almost after a century of neglect, again in the front line of 
interest. Since the incoming of rationalism and liberalism, 
Theological science did not deal with this doctrine ; instead of 
this, there was introduced into Theology the opinion of the 
justification by man himself, of the ability of man to do good, 
of perfectness by evolution and progress. Now, with the fall of 
modern spiritual tendencies, the Churches of the Reformation are 
returning to their own Confessions built on the foundation of the 
Word of God. : 
It is a sign of renewal of the Reformed Church and Reformed 
Theology, that this doctrine is emphasized to a greater extent 
than it was before. A number of theological works have been 
published recently, discussing this most important question,’ 
and books have been translated which are fundamental to this.’ 
With this, Reformed Theology returns to its ancient heritage, 
much abused, often neglected, but seen now in its real light. 
Beside Theology, this doctrine is important for the modern 
man too. It is easy to understand that, in a time when man is 
disappointed with the world, once looked upon as his own 
domain, with its explanations, with human theories, he is looking 
for an interpretation which is above all human opinion and 
understanding. Values which have been looked on as absolute 
ones: human goodness, human personality, power, science, 
religion, are breaking down in the great world-judgment, and 
that is raising up the unquestionable power of God, Who is 
keeping firmly His decree.* There is unveiled the sight of a 
judgment, begun in the House of God. There are only two 
possibilities in the present situation of the world, either to 


* Boettner Loraine, The Ref. Doctrine of Predestination, The Ref. Press. Publications of the 
Sovereign Grace Union, The Ref. Press. 


of Gogarten. 
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despair, if we look on the world as in the power of demoniac 
forces, or to believe firmly that the Will of God is standing, as it 
stood ever, above the world, and in the present crisis He is 
carrying out His eternal decree. This fact makes the question 
important for us : what is the significance and use of the doctrine 
of Predestination in the work of the Church ? 


I 
Tue Doctrine OF PREDESTINATION IN THE PREACHING 


1. It has often been put as a question whether tt 15 necessary 
and fitting to preach this doctrine in the Church? Is it not to 
be considered only as a kind of solemn theory familiar only to 
the theologians, which holds a place of honour in the system 
of Theological science but which is not for everyday use? This 
supposition was fostered not only by the misunderstanding 
according to which Theological science and Theological system 
were looked upon as something far off from everyday life, as 
something which is only for Theologians, as for the average 
Christian it is enough to know the precepts of the Church in 
order to be saved. This opinion derives obviously from the 
thought of the Roman Church and so it came into men’s minds. 
We must state that this opinion is totally false and therefore 
must be eliminated. 

But this opinion was also held for a different reason and this 
is shown by the fact that almost all the scholars dealing with the 
problem of Predestination took up this question. Augustine in 
his book entitled De bono perseverantiae emphasizes that this 
_ doctrine must not be concealed but openly confessed.‘ The 
. same thought we find in the work of Luther writing against 
Erasmus, the latter having expressed his opinion that there are 
questions in connection with that of free will which should not 
be discussed. Luther’s answer is, that the question of Predestina- 
tion is the most important article which it is necessary for a 
Christian to know because, “if we know nothing of these 
things, we shall know nothing whatever of Christian matters ”.’ 
The question is fully discussed by Zanchius*; it is mentioned 

* Zanchius, The Doctrine of Absolute Predestination, London, 1930, p. 130. 
2 Luther, The Bondage of the Will, London, 1932, p. 36. 
3 Zanchius, op. cit., pp. 123-153. 
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by Calvin’ and by almost all the Theologians and preachers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries*; and it is taken up 
in the explanation of the Heidelberg Catechism by Ursinus.* 
The reason why many of the scholars refrained from preaching 
about this doctrine (Erasmus, Thomas Aquinas and others) 
mostly was that they were afraid that by so doing the power of 
God would be a subject of criticism by human understanding ; 
that this criticism and pride would take up objections against the 
decrees of God and that the thought of assurance of salvation 
would create in the soul either superfluous conceit or desperation. 
All these fears have been completely refuted by those who hold 
the preaching of this doctrine to be necessary and the Heidelberg 
Catechism lays the axe at the root of all those objections in 
answering the question: ‘“‘ Does not this doctrine make men 
careless and profane ? ” with these words: “No. For neither 
can it be, but they which are incorporated into Christ through 
faith should bring forth the fruits of thankfulness.’”* 

We must therefore make the statement that the doctrine 
of Predestination should not be left out of the matter of preaching. 
Notwithstanding this, we see that in the last century this doctrine 
was neglected by preachers. The reason of this was that move- 
ment of Theological science which based the Christian life on 
individual human initiative and fixed its aim in Christian per- 
sonality. According to its homiletical theory this Theology was 
afraid to preach doctrines and dogmas and in place of them put 
motives and experiences. It refrained from speaking about 
God’s decrees, His wrath and His electing grace ; its aim was 
rather to direct its audience so as to find their way amidst the 
various problems and views of everyday life. It is true, therefore, 
that the impoverishment and narrowness of preaching was the real 
reason of the fact that this doctrine was left out or remained only 
for solemn and rare occasions as a subject of the preaching. We 
cannot find reason for this in the doctrine itself as if it went 
beyond the thought of personal safety and as if it were a means of 
drawing consequences for the individual or for each other’s life.* 
This tendency of preaching is characterized by a statement of 
Calwim, Institutiones, IIL, 21, pp. 3-4 

2 Among the Hungarians. Keresszegi, Sermons about the Articles of the Faith, 1630. _Debreczeni 
Ember Pal, Garizim and Ebal, 1702. Bod Péter, Explanation of the Epistle of Jude, 1760. 

3 Ursinus, The Summe of Christian Religion, London, 1611, p. $93: 

4 Heidelberg Catechism. Question 64. 

3 Niebergall, Praktische Theologie, I, p. 373. 
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the excellent Professor Fr. Niebergall in a quotation from 
Kaftan which warns the preacher against lifting up the audience 
very often to the height of the thought of Election because “ in 
the height the air is too thin”.* The result of this theory was 
that preaching lost its reformatory character and consequently 
made concessions to the modern spirit. We must say, therefore, 
that the doctrine of Predestination cannot be left out of preaching 
without making it shallow and, in treating instead of it general 
problems on the moral social and world-view line, depriving it 
of its own essence. A preaching which tries to leave out this 
fundamental problem of our faith cannot be called a Reformed 
one. 

The following reasons prove that the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion is an essential subject of Reformed preaching. Firstly, we 
are doubtless obliged to speak about God’s election because we 
have no right to omit anything of the message God is telling 
through us to His Church. If we are convinced that preaching 
is the duty of delivering the eternal Word of God then the subject 
of it is not dependent on us but on God, Who tells us when and 
what He is going to declare. On the contrary, if we look on 
preaching as the communication of some information about 
man or about the world, or some demands of the Church, and 
that we have the right to choose among them when and what to 
say, in this case naturally we ourselves are those who dispose of 
the subject of the message. But in such a case we do not deal 
with the Word of God but only with the word of man. God’s 
_ Word is one ; His will is one ; it is always the same and we cannot 
dispose of it. We are only the trumpet through which He is 
speaking. The Word of God is not a conglomerate of different 
doctrines ; it is not a heap of information ; it is a Will which 
starts with the election before the world was created and ends 
with the last judgment and the return of Christ ; and all the 
questions of the Christian life and of the world can be understood 
on the foundation of this message. We have no right to conceal 
the fact that God is the sovereign Lord of the Universe; that 
there is no salvation except in Christ ; that Christ returns and 
judges the world. Neither have we the right to conceal that 
God has a decree about election even if we had ourselves doubts 
or a different opinion about it. If we conceal this, we lie, we 


* Niebergall, op. cit, p. 374. 
2 Zanchius, Predestination, p. 123. Boettner, The Ref. Doctrine, p. 347. 
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mistake God’s Word for our own fantasies or our human belief 
and we disown the prophetical commission of which the chief 
feature is that God’s truth is speaking through it.’ 

The second reason which makes it necessary to preach 
Predestination is contained in the Second Helvetic Confession 
in the saying: “it is necessary to teach and to consider the great 
love of the Father which was bestowed upon us and further it is 
necessary to hear the call of the Gospel daily preached to us by 
the Lord.”* That is, everything which the Lord is telling us 
about Himself and about His promises is wholly fruitless if we omit 
the preaching of election. The Christian life itself rests on an 
uncertain foundation without this faith. We are unable to know 
God truly and His love in Christ ; neither can there arise in our 
soul a true obedience and love, nor can the saints be persevering 
and faithful amidst their miseries.’ 

The third reason is mentioned by Luther in his criticism of 
Erasmus. Luther thinks the preaching of Predestination useful 
on two grounds : the first is the humbling of our pride that we may 
know ourselves and that we may long for the grace which is alone 
possible if we are convinced that we are unable to help ourselves, 
and that our salvation depends wholly on God. The second 
reason is Christian fatth itself : “ that faith is in things not seen.” 
Therefore by faith can we “ comprehend how that same God can 
be merciful and just, who carries the appearance of so much 
wrath and iniquity ”.* This shows that without the faith of 
Predestination the Christian life is ready to fall either into despair 
or into a shallow self-confidence. This is the reason why every 
Theologian calls attention to the immeasurable comfort given 
by this faith. 

Finally, it is necessary to preach the Predestination because 
preaching is the means by which God lets the elect know of His 
grace.’ God is speaking in preaching to His own ones and this 
is the way He is calling them. If we do not preach this call the 
elect cannot come to the knowledge of the grace which is the only 
foundation of their life. This means that the preacher who 
neglects this duty is guilty of not having warned the people about 
the judgment ; or, even if he did so, he left the wicked in a vain 

* Bishop Ravasz, Létdsok kinyve (Book of Visions), Budapest, p. 292. 
2 II Helvetica Confessio, X, 6. 

3 Zanchius, Predestination, pp. 137-148. 

4 Luther, The Bondage of the Will, p. 71. 

5 Calvin, Institutiones, III, 27, p. 7. 
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self-confidence or took them into a hopeless despair, who felt 
the heaviness of judgment and would escape it. | 

We must emphasize, however, that this preaching must be 
made with care or, better said, with awe.* This sacred and lofty 
doctrine must not be used as a means of artificial tricks of rhetori- 
cal affectation, of ruling above the Household of God, or be made 
a subject of shallow debates or thoughtless criticism. The task 
of this preaching is to make everybody shrink before the judgment 
of God upon sin, and that the elect should be comforted thereby. 
Calvin refers to this very beautifully in the Genevan Catechism 
when showing that the Apostolic Confession does not speak about 
hell, only about eternal life because in this Confession is men- 
tioned only what is useful for the consolation of the faithful 
minds.* So the preaching of Predestination speaks more fully 
about election than about reprobation because preaching is 
addressed to the faithful and not to the reprobate. 


2. The second question is, how the preaching itself and 
especially the conception about its essence is determined and in- 
fluenced by this doctrine, how Predestination appears as the 
subject of preaching and what information we can get according 
this doctrine about the destiny of the same. 

The Church cannot stand without Predestination ; this is 
the true foundation grid makes the existence of the Church 
possible. Moreover, preaching cannot be without Church 
because the congregation is addressed by the Word only in 
the Church. This shows the deep connection between this 
doctrine and preaching. But this connection is a direct one. 
Preaching becomes the Word of God only if it sounds in the 
congregation of the elect. ‘“ In the Church we see the miracle ”, 
says Barth, “ that the Word of God through preaching becomes 
truly the Word of God namely so that those who attend it are so 
in Christ, that among them takes place the fact of God’s free 
grace, His call, His election.” ‘The Church is the Church not 
because in her are the sons of Abraham, because they are con- 
nected by some worldly claim, duty or interest : it is the Church 
because in it there are the sons of promise who accepted in their 
election the unchangeable decree of God and who hear this 
promise daily in the preaching. This promise which makes them 

Zanchius, Predestination, .p. 123. 
2 Calvin, Genevan Catechism, part I. 
3 Barth, Karl, Romerbrief, p. 327. 
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true members of the Church, klétoi hagioi (Romans i. 7) is 
manifested for them in preaching without which they can know 
nothing about it.‘ That is why in the preaching not man but 
God is speaking because this promise, this declaration can be 
made by nobody except God who only knows about it. There- 
fore every human word is hopeless in preaching, for “ the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can he know them because they 
are spiritually discerned ” (1 Corinthians ii. 14). Only he can be 
the witness of this great secret (for secret it is till the Holy 
Ghost unveils it to the soul) who in preaching will do nothing 
except to deliver the sound Word of God. Only he can under- 
stand the impossibility that man, who is under the curse of sin, 
is called by God as His own. Any other way, claim or pos- 
sibility for man to come near to God or for preaching to bring 
man before God is useless: the way of pious actions, of mystical 
ecstasy, or the ways of social and intellectual ascent, save the 
only one: the direct call of God. In preaching God calls, brings 
before Himself those who are unable to turn aside from Him 
because they most surely know that the call is addressed to them. 
So there is no call without preaching and this is the reason why 
every Theological system, and every Church which stands on 
the doctrine of Predestination exalts the preaching of the Word. 
On the other side disobedience and contempt towards the Word 
of God is in the Bible considered as a sign of reprobation since 
the children of God are admonished by it to obedience. Jesus 
told the Jews that they did not recognize in His Word the 
Word of God and looked for worldly signs and promises instead 
of the sole sign and promise: because they were not counted 
among the true seed of Abraham among the children of God. 
We see, therefore, here that the fact of Predestination is given to 
the believer for obedience through the preaching of the Gospel. 
Calvin often reminds us that preaching is not the only means 
with which God is giving His electing grace. To those who 
have part in the election through the preaching comes the 
inward testimony of the Holy Spirit, which gives the inward call, 
and this is the “ infallible pledge of salvation ”’.* This pledge is 
given only to the believer; and it completes the testimony 
through preaching, as Calvin puts it: “ Hoc testimonium non in 
? Calvini Joannis in Novum Testamentum Commentarii, Berolini, 1834, vol. V, p. 126. 
2 Calvin, Institutiones, Il, 24, p. 2. 
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sola externa praedicatione consistit, sed adiunctam habet efficaciam 
_ §piritus: quia de electis agitur, quos Deus non voce tantum 
compellat, sed intus etiam trahit.”* On the one hand this 
important truth saves us from the mistake of claiming a saving 
power for preaching on its human side ; on the contrary it gives 
us a statement about the free and sovereign will of God Who is 
speaking through the human word; and on the other hand it 
shows us that this testifying and sealing work of the Holy Spirit 
does not work without the Word of God. Therefore, says 
Calvin: “nam quemadmodum in exitialem abyssum se ingurgi- 
tant qui ut de sua electione fiant certiores aeternum Dei consilium 
sine verbo praecontantur, ita qui recte atque ordine ipsam 
investigant qualiter in verbo continetur, eximium inde referunt 
consolationis fructum.”* This shows clearly that the preaching— 
as human word—is useless except God verifies for the elect its 
message with the inward call of the Holy Spirit, but it shows also 
the dignity of preaching without which the testimony of the Holy . 
Spirit cannot come to us. 

Let us ask now how we look at Predestination as the subject 
of preaching. We already saw that this doctrine can be by no 
means left out of the subject of preaching if we are going to preach 
the true Word of God. God’s saving work which we are obliged 
to declare has its start in the sovereign will of God who decided 
the life and future destiny of man. This decision means that 
because of His eternal decree man is put under the curse of sin 
from which some are saved by redemption, others are left con- 
demned. On this is founded the whole system of Christian 
faith, also that “ good tidings ” which we know as the actual 
subject of preaching. Without this decree the whole Christian 
life is illusive and the call to convert is useless because those who 
on the ground of their election did not get the gift of conversion 
are unable to be converted and so to get salvation. Without 
this electing and saving grace and without, therefore, this decree 
the new life we are preaching about is a result of a kind of human 
effort which the more it is depended on the more hopeless it 
becomes. To it suits Luther’s word about free will that “ it is 
then the worst when it is the best, the more it endeavours, the - 
worse it becomes and the worse it is.” 

1 Calvin, Commentarii, V, p. 126. 
2 Calvin, Justitutiones, III, 24, p. 4. 
3 Luther, The Bondage of the Will, p. 331. 
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Preaching therefore loses its subject, its true foundation, if 
it shuts itself off from the doctrine of Predestination, and it is left 
nothing but to proclaim a humanistical moral teaching, to speak 
about a human future made by man for himself by his own will 
and power. Since every human work, effort and future are 
under the wrath and judgment of God, such a preaching only 
increases this wrath falsely concealing from man the reality of 
this judgment and strengthening man with the cobweb-threads 
of his faith in himself. 

Finally, the faith of the Predestination gives us hope in the 
destiny of the preaching. We have to take into account here not 
only the question how the Word is preached, but also the other 
one: how the Word is heard and obeyed. 

The first fact here is that the preaching of the Word is not 
the only sign of election. God often orders that His Word must 
be preached to everybody. We only refer to the orders given to 
the prophets in which they are admonished that they have no 
right to conceal the message as we see in the case of Jonah, or to 
bring it to others whom it is directed to, and we can refer to the 
missionary order of our Lord which speaks of an unlimited 
preaching of the Word. Therefore, we have no right to use 
preaching according to our consideration nor to give that which 
is holy unto the dogs or cast the pearls before swine, nor have we 
right to refuse to hand on what is said through us. Preaching 
being the means of God to call the elect, it is the prophet’s fault 
if the message is not heard because of his negligence. God 
made the prophet a watchman in the house of God’s elect and 
put a trumpet to his mouth in order to give warning when the 
danger of judgment is near. If the people are not warned and 
perish they are taken away in their iniquity but their blood will be 
required at the watchman’s hand (Ezekiel xxxiii.). It is not 
the duty of the preacher to state or to investigate whether the 
elect are among the hearers or are not, or how many are elected. 
His task is only to preach the message entrusted to him in order 
that those about whom God has arranged in His decree may hear 
the call. In this respect the preaching is a means of awakening 
faith, for faith cometh by hearing (Romans x. 17). Only that 
man may preach, who was sent; and the Word speaks only to 
those to whom it was addressed. But all these things are hidden 
from the preacher. 

This point shows us clearly the responsibility of the preacher. 
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Faith being the gift of God, the preacher is not assured that all 
to whom he is preaching shall hear the Word ; his duty is only 
to give the message without any human addition. It will be 
heard by those who get the gift of grace, but it will not be heard 
by those to whom God did not yet bring the “ pleasant season ” 
of grace. “ And they, whether they will hear or whether they 
will forbear (for they are a rebellious house) yet shall know that 
there hath been a prophet among them ” (Ezekiel ii. 5). The 
success of preaching does not depend, therefore, on human skill 
effort with which we try to secure-results for our work, nor can 
his success be acclaimed by many outward human signs of con- 
version ; it depends entirely on God’s will as to whom He is 
speaking to on that occasion and who hear His Word because of 
His grace. So the destiny of preaching is fully taken out of man’s 
hands. All human effort is unable to secure its effect, nay, all 
such efforts which try to make valid God’s Word with human 
skill, are standing as grievous sinful hindrances to the message. 
Preaching is an indispensable means to bring God’s Word to 
everybody ; but at the same time it is unable to exercise any 
influence whatever on the destiny of the soul. This is true of 
_ every kind of preaching, even of that of the apostles, because 
“their preaching and salutation was not able to make anybody 
the son of peace, otherwise all who heard their preaching and 
salutation became sons of peace ”’.' 
The second point which is to be seen here is that although 
_ the Word is preached to everybody—even to the wicked—God 
chooses among the hearers those to whom He is speaking. This 
selection of souls happens through the inward testimony of the 
Holy Spirit. There is, therefore, a general vocation when by 
preaching all are called, although among them there are many 
for whom the Word declares not the promise of salvation but 
a judgment of condemnation.* Beside this there is the special 
call for the believer, which call is sealed in their soul by the 
Holy Spirit. This fact has an important consequence for the 
destiny of preaching.’ | 
For the wicked the Word shows the judgment waiting for 
them. But as the secret who belong to the elect, is concealed 
from us, the preaching can never undertake to point out who 


1 Debreczeni Ember Pal, Garizim and Ebal, p. 88. 
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got the Word for salvation and who got it for judgment. Although 
there are some outward signs of being among the elect, as zeal 
for the Word, good works, obedience towards the will of God, etc., 
in the elect themselves there are so many weaknesses that they 
often fall and always have to fight against temptations ; and on 
the other hand the evil one is so able to appear as the angel of 
light and to lead us astray with pious words and good deeds, that 
we are unable, even not allowed to try, to give a sure judgment. 
This shows that the destiny of preaching, even if we look on the 
outward signs of election, is not in our hand but in God’s own 
and only He is able to control this effect. 

Beside this, preaching has to beware of despair as regards its 
success. It is true, on one hand, that it is useful and necessary 
to doubt it as to our part, knowing that without the work of 
God’s omnipotent Holy Spirit (because of the weakness of our 
preaching), nobody can hear the call. But on the other hand, 
in spite of every resistance or deafness towards the Word, we have 
to keep in mind that anybody who is called cannot help to start 
on the way of God, because nobody can resist Him. God is able 
to use even the seemingly unsuccessful preaching to fulfil through 
it His sacred decree, and relieving it by His Spirit of its weak- 
nesses, to make it effectual: if this preaching is humble 
enough not to know of anything else, except the true message of 
God. Not our word, not our preaching, but God’s Word is 
irresistible. The uncertainty and despair about the success 
of preaching is always a sign of unbelief and always shows that we 
obtrude ourselves on the means of God, instead of giving way to 
the Word. We can escape this temptation only by faith in God’s 
electing grace which “ is able of the stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham”. Not only against the erroneous, not only 
against the contemners of the Word, but also against unnecessary 
anxiety is given “the true seal of His foundation ”, which is, 
however, not in our hands but in His: “ The Lord knoweth 
them that are His ” (2 Timothy ii. 19). 

So instead of despair because of the seemingly unsuccessful- 
ness of preaching, the preacher has to look with solid faith to 
the promise that God not only knows but also calls them that 
are His children, and that those to whom the Word is preached 
shall accept it with joy. The preacher’s duty is to look with 
hope on them whom he is preaching to and to pray for them, 
that they may be each of them among the called. Without 
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this hope, preaching is unthinkable. So faith in Predestination 
gives to preaching that eschatological aspect, according to which 
the effect of the preaching is fulfilled not in the present, not 
among the changing circumstances of the present world, not in 
this life, so full of temptations and falls, but in eternity, when 
God’s secret decree will be revealed, and the secret of many 
hearts will be unveiled, yes, even of hearts of which the preacher 
here often thought that they are indifferent to the Word. The 
faith of Predestination makes, therefore, preaching possible and 
hopeful in its beginning and in its end. In its beginning, 
because preaching would be hopeless if we could not be con- 
vinced that in the congregation there are many to whom God 
is willing to speak His message, and for whom the hearing of the 
Word will be fruitful, not by their own human will, but by God’s 
election. In its end, because our preaching has its fulfilment 
not in itself, nor in changing human effects, but because through 
it God is gathering His elect into His barn and through the 
transitory sound of our words God’s merciful Will is fulfilled, 
when, at the end of times He draweth to Himself those for whom 
His kingdom is prepared. Without the faith of Predestination 
preaching as well as its hearing would be uncertain. 

F inally, we have to make some few remarks on the use of sbis 
doctrine in preaching. In recent Homiletics we find very few 
preachers who have been engaged in the discussion of this subject. 
Two temptations can be observed here. One of them is that if 
we intend to keep this doctrine in its loftiness and severity, our 
preaching easily becomes a theological discussion, an explanation 
of a doctrine, and the soul who longed for God’s message, 
addressed to him in the sermon, goes away disappointed. He 
heard weighty thoughts, he got great truths, but he did not find 
the real Word, which God was saying even to him and even on 
that occasion. The sermon should never be abstract exposition, 
otherwise it ceases to be the preaching of the Gospel, euangelion, 
good tiding, a message about grace, a testimony of God’s gracious 
deeds, which leads us to thankful obedience. The second 
temptation comes even when we are going to avoid the first one. 
On the principle that the task of preaching is to give something 
which is fitted to move the soul, modern preaching is apt to lay 
aside solid expositions and so often misinterprets this doctrine. 
In the effort to bring it near to the soul, this doctrine often will 
be dissolved in human conceptions, parables, illustrations and 
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events, or it is simply laid aside with the opinion that it is impos- 
sible to preach it. Both of these temptations have the same 
fault. Both are starting on the ground that the doctrine and not 
the faith of Predestination is to be preached. 

We have to keep in mind that in preaching, our subject 
must not be the doctrine but the faith of Predestination. We have 
to declare the claim which is addressed to the elect: the law of 
obedience and holy life. We have to preach that nobody is able 
to go to God by his own power and that our religiousness is not 
a means to get mercy before God. This faith speaks against 
every human initiative in the Christian life, preaches God’s 
judgment against sin, and grace as the only source of salvation. 
This faith cannot be only a rare, holiday subject of our preaching, 
of occasions when we have to explain the doctrine of our Church 
compared with those of others, for this faith is not a holiday-robe, 
nor a uniform, which we put on when such occasions come. There 
is not a word in the Bible which is not connected with the thought 
and the fact of election, each word can be understood only if we 
explain it as a testimony of the free electing grace of God. 
The faith of Predestination makes our preaching truly a reformed 
Christian one. 


II 
PREDESTINATION AND EpucATION 


1. When we made the statement that the faith of Predes- 
tination is essential for preaching, we already settled the question 
about education too if we regard education as a means of preaching 
of the Word. But as education has some special problems, so 
we have to ask, what does this doctrine mean for the work of 
education ? 

The opinion according to which education is a work without 
any supposition, naturally cannot admit a consequence of this 
doctrine bearing on this work. We are able to speak about 
Predestination in this connection only if we admit that education 
springs out of some conditions which render its work possible. 
The humanistic systems found the start of the work of education 
simply in the hand of the individual or of society. They think 
that because of the different powers and abilities resident in the 
individual, it is necessary for the child to be educated, in order 
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to be able to use its powers and to develop its abilities so to 
get into full humanity. There are pedagogical systems in which 
the starting-point is society, for which it is important that the 
child, belonging to it by its birth, could adopt everything 
necessary for it and for the society, to be a useful member of 
the same. All these systems explain education out of regard to 
individual or social interests. | 

Idealistic pedagogics looks somewhat higher, and starts with 
the work of education on ideals and values and holding the opinion 
that education is the developing of those superhuman tasks and 
values which slumber in the child’s soul. This system of values, 
called either culture or personality, even Christian personality, 
is founded on a human warrant, and education founded on such 
a system, gets its justification in a human recognition. All these 
systems take into consideration only conditions on the side of 
the child. The only question they put is this: to what extent 
is the child fit either to develop its abilities, or to fulfil its tasks in 
society or to accept the values set before it? Irrespective of 
the answer to these questions, as to the future and destiny of 
education all these systems hold an optimistic point of view, 
looking at the question only on the side of the child. This educa- 
tion thinks itself able to set its own aim, to fix its method and 
means and it has the hope that it will be able to succeed in its 
work, at least to the extent that a human aim can be attained 
among unfavourable circumstances. Till the question of the 
possibility of education is put on the side of its aim and essence, 
instead of on the side of the child, we are unaware of the fact that 
there are more difficult questions than that of individual initiative, 
questions which jeopardize the whole work. 

Looking at Christian education as an obligation and as a 
form of preaching of the Word of God, which sets before us 
a task enjoined on, independent of, and standing far beyond us ; 
if we take seriously the thought, inseparable from all true educa- 
tion, that it depends not on us but on God, that it is indeed to 
realize the unrealizable ; in this case we have surely to ask, what 
are the conditions of education, whether it is possible at all, what 
certainty have we that our work will not be useless? If educa- 
tion’s starting-point and its end are the aims of the individual 
life or the life of a community, it does not need anything else save 
some knowledge about the child and about outward circum- 
stances ; it can be contented if it examines the possibilities and 
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settles accounts how it can fulfil its task. But if the foundation 
of education is a charge by God and He intends to do something 
with it, and the whole work is in His hands, then all those 
examinations and all this knowledge are insignificant in spite of 
those conditions which are contained in and put up for us in this 
charge. Therefore the question, what assurance has education 
in its work, what can assure us that this work is our duty and that 
its foundation is not our will but the order of God ?—this question 
is essential for education. 

The principal conditions of education can be found in three 
points and these render this work not only possible, but necessary 
and obligatory for us. Each of these points shows us that the 
work of education goes back beyond every human initiative and 
that it is in the hands of God. 

The first of these points is Predestination, on which education 
is founded. It is founded on Predestination because the Word 
can be preached only to those to whom God is willing to speak it. 
So without Predestination, education too—as preaching—is 
a hopeless and useless undertaking. This faith in education 
means we are convinced that the child is standing before us not 
of its own will or ambition, but it is entrusted to us by God, as 
the heir of the promise, given to the elect. This election 
which conquered through the redemption over sin and death is 
giving possibility and guarantee about the fact that God is 
willing that the child should share in the gift of the Word, 
that the child belongs to Christ and is pardoned through His 
death. As Calvin says, the order of Christ, “‘ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me” means, “ testatur se velle pueros 
admittere et tandem in ulnas receptos non modo complectitur, 
sed manuum impositione benedicit: unde colligimus ad hanc 
quogue aetatem extendi eius gratiam.”* Without this election 
there can be no education, because there is no commission. ‘The 
whole work of education goes back to this grace and the question 
of method is, how can we apply our work to the work of God 
which is going on through the Holy Spirit in the elect, so even in 
the child’s soul 

The fact of Predestination is brought before us in baptism. 
This is the second condition of education, which influences the 
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destiny of the same. Baptism is the sign and seal of election, 
showing that we are pardoned by God through the blood of 
Jesus C ; moreover, that the Holy Spirit renews us and 
consecrates us as the members of Christ.‘ The Shorter Cate- 
chism signifies more closely the connection between election 
and baptism when saying that baptism “ doth signify and seal 
our ingrafting into Christ, and partaking of the benefits of the 
Covenant of Grate, and our engagement to be the Lord’s.” 
Baptism therefore secures us that the child is a member of the 
Church of God to which the elect belong, that God gives to the 
child who is baptized, not only the hearing of the Word, but 
He is also going to renew it with His Spirit, as Calvin says: 
*‘ renovari Dei Spiritu pro aetatis modulo, donec, per gradus suo 
tempore quae in illis occulta est, virtus augescat, et palam 
refulgeat.”* ‘The fact of baptism therefore, as that of Predes- 
tination, takes the child and the whole work of education again 
out of the hands of man and puts it in the hands of God, looking 
back instead of to a human condition, to the divine foundation. 
“‘ Baptism means that in a position when our will does not 
matter, without being asked about our opinion, we are declared 
Christians, that is, people belonging to God. We are taken 
prisoners by God and for God. Before we could think or speak, 
through a visible action, through God’s decision, have been 
declared His property. This is -baptism.”* So we have to say 
that education without baptism would be a work without any 
commission, any possibility, only a human undertaking. 
Predestination and baptism, however, do not claim the child 

as a separate individual, but in the community of the saints of 
God: in the Church. In the Church, which is standing herself 
on the foundation of the fact of Predestination and baptism, we 
find the third condition which makes education possible and 
sure. All these three belong together, and this fact is never to be 
forgotten in education, because to separate them makes Church 
and education wholly illusive. As in the Church education is 
as well a means of the preaching of the Word as any other work 
of hers, education is impossible without the Church. Christian 
education cannot look upon the child otherwise but as a member 

Heidelberg Catechism, Question 70. 

2 Shorter Catechism, Question 94. 

3 Calvin, Commentarii, II, 161. Institutiones, IV, 16, p. 7. 
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of the elect, of the community in which people are put by God 
through Christ in order to lead them to the hearing of the 
Word and to obedience towards it. If we tear the child out of 
the Church, we make it homeless, lonely ; we deprive it of the 
place where it has to serve God, and we hand it over to illusive 
human connections. 

Therefore the orders of God contained in His Word, and 
acknowledged in the Confessions of the Church, emphasize that it 
is the duty of the Church, which is keeping up the means ordered 
by God" for awakening faith and to strengthen it, to help the 
children by spreading the holy knowledge to grow up on the bosom 
of the Church. We are admonished in these Confessions that it 
is our duty to teach the children in the law of God.* Our Con- 
fessions oblige the parents to bring them up in the fear of the 
Lord,* and they declare that the schools belong to the body of 
the Church. These precepts cannot be looked on as mere 
human arrangements, but as such in which on one hand the 
Church and those commissioned by her are declared responsible 
for the work of education, on the other hand this work through 
these orders is rendered possible. These orders make it clear. 
that God through them, by His electing grace, assures us of the 
possibility of education. So education is the work of God, Who 
is leading, through His holy Spirit and His Word preached in 
the Church, those whom He elected for Himself. 


2. If we saw that all the conditions of education go back 
to the faith of Predestination, this fact has its consequences also 
which follow on its aim. The most of the present educational 
systems find their aim in human ideas of culture, personality, 
and are characterized by an optimism in which they ascribe to 
themselves an infinite possibility. They are guilty of abso- 
lutizing man, in trying to erase the opposition between God and 
man, Creator and creature,° and they are guilty of vindicating 
themselves as able to settle the aim of human life, and thinking 
themselves able to realize it. 

This opinion is wholly contrary to the Word of God and to 
the doctrine of the Reformation. This doctrine looks not on 

Calvin, Institutiones, IV, 1, p. 1. 
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man as a creative human personality, but as a creature who is 
under sin. n is unable to settle an aim for his life, for every 
such aim is sinful and wicked in the eyes of God. Freedom, 
claimed by and for this personality, is not only contrary to reality 
but is indeed a slavery because in it man gives himself over to the 
bondage to his own human opinion instead of the service of God. 
Pedagogics on the ground of the Reformed faith throws away 
the false aim of human liberty, of a creative human personality, 
and goes back to the reality of the Will of God. It declares 
that education is possible only if we accept the suzerainty of God 
and subject ourselves to it; that the aim of education can be 
settled only according to the Word of God and it must acknow- 
ledge His decree about the child. 

Education, therefore, seeks the aim of its work in the calling 
put before man by God. In going back to that which God says 
about man, instead of what man says about God, this aim gets 
rid of every human opinion and is going to be realized. About 
the calling of man, we are taught by the Word that man was 
created after the likeness of God, this likeness being marred by 
sin God redeemed through Jesus Christ those whom He elected 
before the foundation of the world and about whom His will is, 
that they shall become perfect at the end of the times. This 
is the calling put before the elect, for whom this aim is not a 
hopeless ideal, but a task, guaranteed by God Himself. This 
calling is, without the faith of Predestination, either an unceasing 
tormenting task which we can never fulfil, or, if we suppose that 
the work of grace is some way contributing to it, an incalculable 
wonder, about the success of which neither the teacher nor the 
child can be ever sure. This calling is given not in human 
ideals, but it is shown in Christ, in Whom the Word—which 
shows our calling—was made flesh, in Whom we are born anew 
and Who is formed in us by the Spirit. It is not the teacher 
who is working out his likeness in the child through his “ creative 
personality ”, but God Who is forming in the child through His 
Spirit the likeness of Christ. ‘“‘ Christum in nobis formari et 
nos in Christo, idem est ; nascimur enim, ut simus novae in ipso 
creaturae et ipse vicissim nascitur in nobis, ut vivamus eius vitam. 

. Proprium quidem Dei est spiritualiter gignere et parere : 
sed quia instrumentis ad id utitur, ministro et praedicatione, 
quod suum est, illis ascribit : propterea quod cum hominis opera 
coniungit Spiritus sui virtutem. ,.Semper retineamus illam 
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distinctionem, quod, quum Deo minister opponitur, nihil est, 
ac nihil potest, sed organum est inutile : ceterum, quia efficaciter 
Spiritus sanctus per ipsum operatur, transfertur etiam ad ipsum 
laus et titulus agendi. . . . Ergo, si aliquid esse volunt 
ministri, Christum, non se ipsos formare studeant.’”* 

This calling with its message is sounding again in the Church, 
of which the child is a member, because of election. In the 
Church is going on the work of education ; she is responsible for 
leading and directing it. 

3. The third question in regard to education, which is 
connected with the faith of Predestination, is the problem of the 
child. Modern pedagogics looks at the child from a humanistic 
point of view, with an optimism, which is like its optimism in 
the question of the aim. This opinion, according to which the 
child is able to acknowledge and to realize the aim of education, 
practically renders impossible the real recognition of the child, 
inasmuch as it lays stress upon questions of secondary importance 
about its physical, psychical and social situation. 

Reformed pedagogics seeks to get to know the child in its true 
reality. This knowledge is necessary because without it educa- 
tion is unable to see clearly with whom it is working. This 
knowledge about the reality of the child can be got out of the 
Word. All the methods which psychology and sociology in their 
different conceptions are using for scientific researches about 
the child, are able to show only the outward of its features, but 
they are unable to fathom the real depths of the soul.* This 
can be known only by the Word of God, only by that which God 
is saying about the child. This saying declares that the child’s 
soul is determined by two facts: the one, that it is under sin and 
therefore under the judgment of God, the second that it is a 
participant of redemption through Christ. These two facts, 
the reality of sin and the reality of grace, are decisive for our 
knowledge about the child. The first means that we cannot 
speak about a regular “ development ” of the child as if it was 
able to'abandon its bad habits, to grow out of its faults and to 
reach the perfectness aimed at. We have to perceive sin as 
a hindrance not to be neglected, which is the source of «il other 
difficulties, because of which we can look on the destiny of the 


? Calvin, Commentarii, VI, p. 57. 
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child and of our work only with despair. The second, the reality 
of redemption, means that we must not look on the child as 
hopeless, as lost, but as on the child of God who was made such 
by Predestination, and proved as such in baptism. 

In education we have to know that the child is in God’s 
hands, who is carrying out His eternal decree on it. In the 
promise given to it is contained the triumph of the grace which is 
going to renew it through the Holy Spirit. “. . . universalem 
esse propagationem et peccati, et damnationem in semine 
Adae: omnes igitur ad unum sub hac maledictione includi, 
sive ex fidelibus, sive ex impiis descendant : neque enim fideles 
liberos generant secundum carnem quatenus Spiritu sunt 
regenerati.”* Not education makes some of them believers 
and leaves others unbelievers, but the eternal decree which was 
conceived in the heart of God before the creation of the world 
and was fulfilled in their destiny.’ 

The faith of Predestination is so necessary for education. 
Without this faith we have to think, either that it is the task of 
the child to obtain by its own means the grace of God, and in this 
case its whole life and our work would be hopeless and vain, 
knowing that it is unable to do it; or that grace is given at 
random and by accident, in which case the whole life would be 
a prey of uncertainty. This faith assures us that, instead of 
an overflowing human optimism, the child is in the hands of God 
and He will work out His ownership of it through His grace. 


III 
Tue. Doctrine or PREDESTINATION IN THE PastoraL Work 


1. Not only preaching and education, but also the cure of 
souls, pastoral theology is unthinkable without the doctrine of 
_Predestination. Modern theology devoted considerable energy 
and time to examine the souls with which pastoral theology 
has to deal. On the one side it surveyed the psychological 
conditions and circumstances which determine the life, situation 
and inward problems of man and was looking for the means 
with which it could answer these questions. In doing this, it 
made use of the different forms of Psychology, even Psycho- 
analysis, thinking that in this way it will be able to look into the 
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depths of the difficulties of the soul and to answer them. On the 
other side we see the effort to clear up the circumstances which 
influence the outward life of the soul, making use of different 
kinds of sociological researches, examining the chief features of 
the children, youth, workmen and countryfolk, etc. This line 
of modern pastoral theology, although giving a number of 
valuable facts for knowing the problems of individual souls, as 
well as those of different social classes, after all easily falls a 
victim to the mistake that Christian life is composed of such 
outward facts, and that, if we know those facts it is enough for 
the cure of souls. This conception looks on Christian life not in 
its organic unity but seems to think that it is in reality nothing 
else than to accept some suggestions, to take up some motives, 
or to take a stand towards the influences of social situations and 
powers, and it looks on pastoral theology as a task to reach out 
help and counsel in these different cases. 

This conception of the Christian life and consequently of 
the pastoral work practically pushes out of the centre the sole 
fundamental question of the soul: that of its relation to the 
Word of God, inasmuch as it restricts this relation to human 
opinions, individual experiences and points of view in social 
questions. It makes Christian life dependent on man and there- 
fore unstable, pastoral work a mere casuistry, deluding itself 
with the opinion that it is able to give answers to any question. 

Confronting with this opinion the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion, we see that this doctrine makes clear that the central problem 
of the soul is not how to get some religious experiences, how to 
form a point of view in questions, but rather the problem of its 
relation with God. The Christian soul therefore gets its true 
certainty in Predestination, finds its assurance amidst the 
uncertain individual impressions in the electing grace of God. 
What are the gifts which we can get from this doctrine for 
pastoral work ? 

Predestination shows firstly to the minister that he should 
look on souls not as thrown out into the world, as victims of 
uncertainty of their own experiences, but as they are in the hands 
of God. Their faith is not their own, the good works are not 
fulfilled by themselves, nor are the battles, sufferings and doubts 
their own : in all of these they “ are kept through the power of 
God through faith unto salvation” (1 Peter i. 5). Our work 
does not deal with persons under age in the sense that we have 
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to direct and guide them continually or else their salvation is in 
danger. This conception is taken from the Roman Church. 
On the contrary, our work is unable to provide or to secure 
anybody’s salvation; we are working among souls who are 
already under grace and concerning whom we have hope that 
God gives them the salvation promised them in His Word. 
To preach this Word, to seek the message to be addressed to them 
together, is our duty. But neither can we look on them as 
perfect, as being able to achieve salvation for themselves, and 
only needing to be informed in social and individual questions. 
This conception makes our work unnecessary; it makes man 
the source of his own salvation, it identifies the grace of God 
with human convictions and opinions, and looks on the Christian 
life as a conglomerate of different, independent points of view. 
Pastoral work would then be in this way an adviser’s office, 
where everybody can get useful information fitting to the 
circumstances, the work of the congregation would be made 
_a splendid charitable society or a soul-clinic, giving to anybody 
bread, work, good advice as required, but the sole, true, great 
need of the soul would remain unanswered. Both of these 
conceptions misunderstand the soul of man. The work of a 
mere evangelizing method is unable to lead them further, once 
awakened, on the paths of Christian life ; the other is unable to 
awaken them to their right relation toGod. Only if we stand on 
the basis of Predestination are we able to look on them as they 
are, saved sinners, of whom we are ourselves, but who are called 
to grace and to whom we are obliged to preach this call and to 
seek together with them the realization of this call in service 
and work.’ 

With this thought, the connection between pastoral work and 
the Church is made also clear. The more modern theology 
looked on this work as a means to cure individual souls, to inform 
people about questions of the present world, the more so as it 
forgot that this work has to deal with members of a Church. 
This way many questions were left out : as that of the connection 
of the congregation with the Church invisible, the relation 
between the Church and her members, the duty and right of the 
members as hearers of the Word and so on. The consequence 
of this was that the question, put in the Heidelberg Catechism 
this way : what assures me that I am the member of the Church, 
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changed to: what assures me about my salvation, as if salvation 
was a question of the individual only and stood not in the closest 
relation with the Church. Here again we see the doctrine of 
Predestination as a sign of the fact that the individual soul is 
elected, and has its obligations in the community of the Church ; 
and that the field of pastoral work is not only the eventual ques- 
tions, relations, difficulties of the soul. The minister is not an 
expert, a physician of the soul, rendering first aid with his own 
methods and by his own ability ; he is a mandatory of the Church, 
working with the means given by God. His duty is not to hand 
over the results of his own psychology or philosophy, or his studies, 
or his convictions, but to show the power, message, gifts and tasks, 
given by God through the Church. Soin the light of the doctrine 
of Predestination is the minister able to know his congregation in 
its reality, to know the souls in their true relation with God and to 
lead them to the.understanding and obeying of the Word of God. 

2. The second question is: what does the doctrine of 
Predestination mean in the cure of the individual soul and of the 
congregation? As to the individual we have to examine here 
what answer we get from this doctrine for the difficulties of the 
soul. The first answer is that faith in election is the true founda- 
tion of the Christian life. The chief difficulty here is, namely, 
that Christian life is often built by man upon some kind of human 
decision or actions, either beside man, like an outward devotion 
to the doctrines of tl e Church or relation to the same, or in man, 
like good works, an endeavour to do good, an effort after personal 
religious experiences. In such cases the duty of pastoral work 
is to point out that the foundation of the Christian life is not 
a feeling, nor an experience, nor any human action, but the grace 
of God, which is beside us and above us. The faith of Predestina- 
tion takes Christian life out of our possession because of which 
I can speak about election as about an impossibility, which was 
carried out by God, through which He presented salvation to 
me and made me a propriety of Himself. “ ‘This ‘to me’ and 
‘me’ cannot be explained by anything, this stands totally in 
the air, this is the absolute vertical wonder. Every claim of 
right, from which we try to deduct this fact, is to misunder- 
stand totally the election, to misunderstand the calling of God.” 
This fact has a great significance in pastoral work, whenever one 
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is ready to make faith—which is a miracle of grace’—a kind of 
human property, merit, or product. This fact is wholly incon- 
sistent with the opinion, according to which conversion is the 
work of man, or a work of man also with the pietistical conception 
of conversion or the effort to convert others. Against the over- 
estimation of personal faith says Calvin, “ notandum est quod 
salutis nostrae firmitas non in nobis sed in arcana Dei locatur. 
Quamquam enim custoditur salus nostra per fidem . . . altius 
tamen conscendere oportet, ideo nos in tuto esse quia nos Pater 
Filio suo dedit et Filius ipse nihil quod sibi datum est, periturum 
affirmat.”* -To the soul, seeking the possibility of conversion in 
itself, conceited of its own perfectness, or brought into inward 
restlessness and despair because of this, pastoral work has to 
point out the fact that man is unable to provide for, or preserve 
his calling, which is an action of the grace of God Who gives 
an intimation of it in conversion and faith. That is the reason 
that Calvin calls humbleness “radix pietatis”,? for this is 
necessary for us to be able to give up every claim of merit, or of 
any initiative of our own. 

One of the vital questions of Christian life to-day i is that of 
assurance. After ages when the Christian life was for many 
persons an average practice of piety, and its problem was more 
what man thinks about God than what God is thinking about 
man: to-day, amidst the difficulties of life man is seeing more 
clearly that his life is not in his own hands, religion as a Church 
doctrine began to lose its credit and man began to ask whether 
God, with whom he made such an easy account, is ready to 
accept it? So arises in many souls with a startling solemnity 
a new question about the assurance of salvation. And although 
in our age souls are more like a group of frightened people, 
terrified by the approaching storm, than the “little flock” of 
Christ, who know their Shepherd and wait for Him: the cure 
of souls has to take every opportunity to show to the struggling 
souls the way of salvation. 

The faith of Predestination shows that it is important for 
every soul to put the question about the certainty of salvation, 
because this question arises from the feeling of our own power- 
lessness and God’s absolute majesty. ‘The fact that our salvation 
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is in the hands of God, and we are unable to do anything to 
provide it—for whom would not it be a scandal, and who would 
not be offended with it ”, says Luther, and he goes on in this 
way: “I myself have been offended more than once, even unto 
the deepest abyss of desperation ; nay, so far as even to wish that 
I had never been born a man; that is, before I was brought to 
know how healthful that desperation was and it was unto grace. 
Here it is that there has been so much toiling and labouring, 
to excuse the goodness of God and to accuse the will of man.”” 
Every question of the assurance of salvation thus begins with 
a resignation as to our power before this can give place to the 
thought of certainty.. Of such a blessed despair can arise 
the work of grace which makes us sure of the decision of God." 
As from reckless self-conceit, so also from the temptation of 

hopelessness the faith of Predestination is able to save us. It is 
a great consolation for us to know that our salvation is not in our 
own hands, but God decided about it at a time when we “ being 
not yet born, neither have done any good or evil ” (Romans ix. 11). 
With this faith we are released from those painful doubts which 
often worry us and we can look on the unchangeable promise of 
God. So pastoral work has here the duty to prevent with this 
message every kind of illusionism in the Christian life, which is 
a real sickness of the soul, especially to-day, when the uncertainty 
of the earthly life surrounds man. It is our duty to show that 
“ high above the earthly life, over every height, the prayer of our 
High Priest is burning and flowing for us, the Son is praying to 
the Father, the Father presents the faithful to the Son and He 
takes him in His sufferings. He is wrestling for him, and with 
a victorious joy shouts his name into the Holy of Holies.”’ 
In struggling for this certainty our actions, or feeling, are not 
decisive but only the signs given by God. The inward testimony 
of the Holy Spirit: the faith, the peace of the soul, longing 
for the eternal life, hatred to the sin, true contrition—these are 
the signs which are the gifts of the Spirit, and not the products of 
our own soul’s activity. The faith of Predestination gives us an 
answer to our questions and doubts: in the unchangeableness of 
God.’ 
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Even amid our temptations the faith of Predestination is 
the only strength of the soul. In the battle with sin this faith 
gives assurance in showing us that we are fighting not alone, in 
unveiling and enlightening the fact of sin, in showing its reality, 
its sinfulness and its contradiction with the will of God. The 
temptations call our attention to our weakness and lead us to 
the experience that we are unable to avoid them in our own 
strength. Human will is like a man having both his arms bound— 

says Luther—not that his captivity might be derided, but that he 
might be convinced of his false presumption of liberty and power 
and might be brought to know his misery." 

Among the difficulties of the Christian life the most troubling 
are those of outward difficulties. These questions—to-day very 
often—wake up on the one hand many doubts about the pro- 
vidence of God, about the destiny of man, but on the other hand 
they usefully shake that outward security in which man felt 
himself.*? In connection with these miseries and troubles of life, 
all the preachers of Predestination—especially Calvin himself— 

_ showed that the elect are ready to put their life in the hands of 
God, and they have—even through this faith—the peacefulness 
which enables them to endure the difficulties of life. “. . . 
quidquid eveniat, standum nobis in hac fide esse, Deum, qui nos 
semel amore suo complexus est, nunquam abiicere nostri curam.’’ 
But there is another side of this question, and that is that the 
faith of Predestination puts the value of life in the right place 
for us. ‘This shows that the reason of the difficulties is in most 
cases that we think the earthly life as the highest value, and death 
as the greatest loss. In contradiction to this opinion faith directs 
our eyes towards our heavenly inheritance and places us in the 
service of the Kingdom of God. Even in the present age it is an 
important duty of pastoral work to direct attention to the service 
of eternal aim of man. 

Another difficult problem of pastoral cure is the fact, that, 
after years of faithful and keen interest in the Word of God, 
many of the Christian souls take at once an opposite direction to, 
or slowly separate themselves from, the practice of Christian life, 
become indifferent or even antagonistic toward the Word and at 
the same time toward the Church. Especially among the youth 

I Luther, The Bondage of the Will, p. 159. | 
2 Boettner, The Reformed Doctrine, p. 328. 
3 Calvin, Commentarii, V, p. 129. 
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in the fourteenth to fifteenth and in the twentieth years of age 
can this fact be observed ; often it appears a heavy fight, with 
complaints about indifferentism, about the uselessness of prayer, 
sometimes the yeis in doubt about his salvation and becomes 
wholly apathetic. 

Here, too, the faith of Predestination reaches out a help 
to the pastoral work, namely on two sides. On the one side it 
gives to the soul the conviction that God often puts His elect 
ones among difficulties, conflicts and sorrows, without leaving 
them to perish. ‘“ And even if we should grant that some of the 
elect are held in error through the whole of their life ; yet must 
they, of necessity, return into the way of truth, before their 
death ” says Luther.‘ One of the great theologians of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church in the eighteenth century refers 
to the fact that often the soul is in despair, because it does not 
find the signs of election in itself and answers this difficulty this 
way : “ You, who are complaining that you do not find in yourself 
the sure signs of Election and who are tormenting yourselves 
because of this, you have already got the seal of an elected man, 
because he who is feeling and deploring his poverty in spirit is 
blessed, he will be comforted, and his is already the kingdom of 
heaven. Such a complaining poor soul has to attend with a great 
perseverance to the Word of God, of which faith is born and by 
which it is fostered.””? 

On the other side it is often the case that such errors and 
conflicts arise because the Word was preached without the faith 
of Predestination and so the soul often gets lost in a labyrinth of 
questions, and goes astray among them, because there is no 
foundation on which it can build. Without this faith, the 
Gospel is either a heap of experiences, religious impressions, 
often contradicting each other, and always bound to outward 
circumstances in their strengthening and weakening; or it is 
a law whose precepts are accepted at first with enthusiasm and 
heroic vows, but afterwards, when judgment by the law becomes 
obvious, it creates a feeling of helplessness or even of revolt. 
In the first case, these experiences that speak not of God’s absolute 
will, high above us, but about our impressions: it is no wonder 
that in want of an objective element such a Word fades under 
the changes of human opinions and feelings. In the second case, 


¥ Luther, The Bondage of the Will, p. 96. 
2 Debreczeni Ember Pal, Gerizim and Ebal, pp. 101-102. 
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this law, preached without the electing grace of God, either 
becomes one law among others, and the soul, naturally rebellious, 
shakes its chains off, or becomes a cause of utter desperation when 
it sees that this law can never be fulfilled. On the foundation 
of Predestination, pastoral work puts, instead of the individual 
impressions, the preserving and ruling will of God; instead of 
prescriptions of a law, obedience by faith and thankfulness. 
Lastly, the faith of Predestination gives the eschatological 
outlook of the Christian life for the pastoral work. Without this 
outlook Christian life would end with disappointment and failure. 
The great wall between faith and life—a source of pain and sorrow 
for so many true Christians—is abolished or explained by the 
faith that God’s work in us is not at the goal, but it is always on 
the way while we are living in this world, but His holy Will is 
that this work should be accomplished in eternity, and of this 
the faith of election can convince us." To-day this eschatological 
outlook of the Christian life is very important, for only this can 
explain and make endurable the fragmentariness, needs and 
misery of the earthly life. And to-day pastoral work has to 
direct the attention of souls to eternal life and the glorious 
fulfilment of the Kingdom of God, the faith of which is founded 
on faith in Predestination. 
3. Let us have a glance at the question what Predestination 
_means beyond the cure of individual soul for the work tn the con- 
gregation. ‘The essence of congregation is characterized by the 
fact that it is not a worldly community, but a part of the Church 
Invisible, the life of which will be accomplished in eternity. 
The congregation is the communion of elected saints who are 
working together in the service of God on the earth. This 
_ conception renders impossible any aim in the congregation, 
save to work for the glory of God ; any human aim darkens this 
holy task and therefore such human aims are sin and an offence 
before God. No human endeavour, no human activity may 
have a place in the work of the congregation, save the work 
which God is doing in souls through His Spirit. Secondly, 
the faith of Predestination shows that the members of the 
congregation are elected saints, who are obliged to witness for 
grace through their life, through the fruits of thankfulness, with 
obedience and purity. In the Church, therefore, everybody’s 
work is needed, nobody may remain inactive, unconscious, 
Barth, Vom cbristlichen Leben. 
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insensible to salvation and towards the will of God, or contemp- 
tuous of His grace. This makes it, on the one hand, obligatory 
on every member not only to attend to this work but to do it 
himself: that is, the congregation is not a group of pupils in 
their minority led by others, but a community of active working 
members. On the other hand this involves the Christian Church 
discipline, which is a means in the congregation to guide the 
life of its members. Church discipline is unthinkable except 
on the ground of the Predestination; without this, it will be 
either libertinism, which passes over sin and is indifferent 
towards it, or a “ black police ” which looks only on the outward 
order and tries to convert people with human means. 

So the faith of Predestination makes our preaching, educa- 
tion and pastoral work to stand on the foundation of the Word, 
and gives them the characteristic features of a Reformed work. 
With this faith we are able to commit all our work, and the souls 
entrusted to us, into the hands of God, Who is the Lord of the 
harvest. To do our work in the hope of His eternal decree is 
a blessed duty, although difficult and painful, as it was a hopeless 
duty, unbearable if we kept the destiny of souls in our own hands. 
To know that in spite of our fragmentary and erring work He is 
keeping in His mercy every soul elected by Him, whom no man 
taketh from Him, and to look to the end of this work, to the 
glorious future fulfilment of every promise, this is the consolation 
of the faith of Predestination for the minister of the Word. 


L. Imre. 
Kolozsv4r (Roumania). 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD IN THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Ir is the unique character of the Christian faith that it makes 
the righteousness of God available for the children of men. This 
aspect of the Gospel filled the mind of the Apostle Paul when he 
wrote his Epistle to the Romans. “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel,” he declared as he proceeded to state his theme, “ for 
it is the power of God unto salvation. . . . For therein is 
revealed a righteousness of God ” (i. 16, 17). The Gospel in 
itself is exceedingly simple, being the offer of the grace of God 
to the faith of man. But the righteousness of God which makes | 
the Gospel possible is one of the most complex and difficult 
themes in all the Bible. Paul alone among the apostles attempts 
to define it, and the letter he sent to the Roman Christians 
containing his explanation of it is the profoundest and most 
closely reasoned of all the apostolic writings. 


I 


Paul’s mind was steeped in the Hebrew Scriptures, and from 
them he would gather his first ideas of the righteousness of God. 
In the Old Testament righteousness is primarily that quality of 
the divine character which is reflected in the Law of the Lord. 
It is more than a subjective attribute ; in its full sense it is the 
objective activity of God in the moral order of the world. The 
history of Israel was the particular field in which the righteousness 
of God was displayed. The Psalmists frequently sing of God’s 
righteousness as having been manifested in the redemption and 
deliverance of His people. “ Jehovah hath made known his 
‘salvation : his righteousness hath he openly showed in the sight 
of the nations” (Ps. xcviii. 2). They also regard it as a gift 
which He bestowed. The priests in the sanctuary are represented 
as being “ clothed with righteousness ’’ (Ps. cxxxii. 9); and the 
worshipper who approaches the Lord aright in His holy place 
receives “ righteousness from the God of his salvation” (Ps. 
XXIV. 5). 

When we pass into the Prophets we find the righteousness 
of God associated with the Messianic redemption which still lay 
in the future. The theme is especially prominent in the Book 
of Isaiah, where God’s righteousness is often identified with His 
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salvation. “I bring near my righteousness, it shall not be far 
off, and my salvation shall not tarry.” “‘ My righteousness is 
near, my salvation is gone forth.” “ My salvation shall be for 
ever, and my righteousness shall not be abolished.” ‘“‘ My salva- 
tion is near to come, and my righteousness to be revealed.” 
(Isa. xlvi. 13; li. §, 6; lvi. 1). It is evident that the glorious 
redemption which the greatest of the prophets saw filling the 
whole horizon for Israel was to be in some special way a revelation 
of the righteousness of God. The Old Testament closes with 
the promise of a new day when “ the sun of righteousness shall 
arise with healing in its beams ” (Mal. iv. 2). 

In the teaching of Jesus righteousness is represented as 
something which belongs to God alone. His message was, 
“ Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness ” (Matt. vi. 33). 
Our Lord is silent about any righteousness attainable by human 
effort. When He told His disciples that except their righteous- 
ness should exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees they should 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven (Matt. v. 20), He 
meant that the righteousness of the kingdom was beyond the 
reach of the most punctilious observers of the law. It was not | 
to be attained in that way. His exposition of the law in the 
Sermon on the Mount describes a righteousness of an essentially 
different kind. It is indeed the fulfilment of the law, but it is 
not produced by the law. It is the reflection of His own character 
for He Himself was the incarnate righteousness of God. 

On the last night of His life, when He was preparing His 
disciples for His departure from the world, He promised to send 
them the Holy Spirit, who would come and convince the world 
“in respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment”. And 
then He went on to explain: “ of righteousness, because I go to 
the Father, and ye behold me no more” (John xvi. 8, 10). 
Whatever may be the full significance of these words of our Lord, 
this at any rate is implied, that the righteousness which He was 
accomplishing in His own earthly life could only be revealed to 
the world as a completed achievement through the work of the 
Holy Spirit after His own work on earth was done and He had 
gone back to God. That is, righteousness could not be offered 
to the world until the Gospel was ready to be proclaimed. This 
brings us at once to the righteousness of God which Paul saw 
revealed in the Gospel of Christ and which he undertook to 
explain in his letter to the Romans. 
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II 

- Having stated his theme, the apostle approaches his discus- 
sion of it by pointing out the complete moral failure of the whole 
human race. Gentile and Jew alike have hopelessly sinned and 
_ are exposed to the wrath of God. There is no righteousness to 
be found among men. Even the law only makes this fact all 
the more evident. Then he goes on: “ But now apart from the 
law a righteousness of God hath been manifested ”, and he 
proceeds to define this righteousness in a passage that bears the 
marks of tremendous concentration (iii. 21-26). As phrase 
follows phrase, we feel the whole force of Paul’s massive mind 
being brought to bear upon an attempt to put into one com- 
prehensive statement what he conceives to be involved in the 
righteousness of God as revealed in the Gospel. The heart of 

the whole Epistle lies in these verses. 

In order to understand the import of the passage and follow 
the argument which the apostle is carrying through it, we should 
approach it, not by thinking first of its doctrinal implications, 
but rather by keeping our eyes on two objective facts, the 
incarnation and the cross. 

The incarnation was the means by which the righteousness 
of God was “ manifested”, or made apparent to the world. 
Over against the utter failure of all human righteousness, God 
Himself wrought out a righteousness. Jesus exhibited the 
righteousness of God by doing the will of God throughout His 
earthly life. He completely fulfilled the law. Before His 
incarnation He was the Holy One of God, or the Divine Holiness. 
But this holiness could not be called righteousness until it had 
become obedient under human conditions. It was perhaps 

_ this idea, or something like it, that was in the mind of our Lord 
when He met John’s hesitation to baptize Him with the state- 
ment, “ Suffer it now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness ” (Matt. iii. 15). In that rite, Jesus yielded 
Himself, as the Son of Man, to do the will of God and accomplish 
the Messianic work by depending entirely as a man upon the 
Holy Spirit of God. 

The character of Jesus, then, is the visible manifestation of 
the righteousness of God. In the sinless perfection and moral 
grandeur of the life He lived among men may now be seen what 
righteousness really is, and what God meant the human race to 
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become. In the light of that life it is clear that all men without 
distinction “‘have sinned, and fall short of the glory of God”. 

But the final purpose of this manifestation of the righteous- 
ness of God did not appear till the cross was reached. Jesus 
God extended not only to the carrying out of its precepts but 
also to the bearing of its penalty. By suffering death as the 
voluntary end of His own life of righteousness, Jesus Christ 
accepted for Himself the inevitable end of man’s moral failure. 
He had achieved a perfect righteousmess: He received the 
wages of sin. But this very fact, which would seem at first sight 
to sink the divine righteousness in utter collapse, is its highest 
and sublimest manifestation. 

In the death of Christ a mysterious and awful transaction 
was being accomplished. This transaction had a two-fold aspect : 
it was related both to man on the one side and to God on the 
other. It took place, as it were, on the border of the unseen 
world, at the meeting-place of man and God. This is brought 
out in the words, “ whom God set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith, in his blood”. On the cross Jesus Christ was set 
forth before the eyes of men in propitiatory power as the object 
of faith. There He was made historically manifest for all men 
to behold as the one sacrifice for the sin of the world. ‘“ And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto m , 
(John xii. 32). 

But the cross of Christ looked out also on the Godward side. 
God set Him forth for Himself (xpodOero). In the preceding 
part of the Epistle, Paul has already spoken of the wrath of God. 
God’s wrath is revealed against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men (i. 18). It is the final divine attitude towards all 
human sin and guilt (ii. 5). Om the cross Jesus Christ, the 
Righteous One, was set forth in the sight of God as the representa- 
tive of sinful man. And there, in that supreme hour, the 
righteousness of God met the wrath of God and, “ in his blood ”, 
became “ the redemption that is in Christ Jesus”. 

This act of propitiation, Paul goes on to say in effect, 
explains and vindicates God’s moral government in the history 
of the race. The cross casts a revealing light both over the 
past and over the future. In the Old Testament days God’s 
righteousness was obscured by His forbearance in passing over 
sin. The righteousness of God, which would have been mani- 
fested in the adequate punishment of “ the sins done aforetime ”’, 
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was now revealed in what happened on the cross. The cross 
had also a forward look over all subsequent time. The righteous- 
ness of God, which might have been manifested in the adequate 
punishment of sin “at this present season ”’, is revealed in His 
justifying the sinner who believes on Jesus and accepting him 
as righteous. 

Thus, through the incarnation and the cross, by the life and 
the death of Jesus Christ, righteousness has become a manifest 
reality. It has been accomplished “ apart from the law”, by 
another method altogether. And yet a method which was quite 
in keeping with the law and the old system, for it was “ witnessed 
by the law and the prophets ”. The law had foreshadowed it 
and the prophets had foretold it. It was “a righteousness of 
God ”, for He alone was its author ; in Christ, God Himself was 
manifest in the flesh. It was an objective achievement, accom- 
plished in the midst of human history but without any help 
whatever on the part of man. Everything moves in a realm 
entirely outside the sphere of subjective human experience. 
Man is nothing, God is all. But now that it has been accom- 
plished, man may share it. The Gospel may now be proclaimed 
to the world. The sinner may be justified “freely ”, i.e. by 
way of a gift (dwpeay). Righteousness has now become the gift 
of God, ready for God to give “‘ by His grace’ and for man to 
receive “ through faith in Jesus Christ ”’. 

Paul has used the word “ faith ” several times in the course 
of the passage we are considering ; and, in the verses immediately 
following, he points out that faith and not works is the principle 
by which men, both Jews and Gentiles, are justified and share 
the righteousness of God. Later on in the epistle he speaks of 
this righteousness as “‘the righteousness which is of faith ” 
(ix. 20; x. 6). But nowhere does he make any attempt to define 
faith. Faith is really an elemental thing and cannot be defined. 
It can be recognized and understood, however, for it is the 
fundamental feature of man’s original relation to God. It is 
the right disposition of the creature to the Creator. It involves 
the whole man, mind, heart and will. It is the attitude of the 
soul that turns from self to God, abandoning self-trust and 
self-effort and relying entirely upon Him. Faith, then, is not 
an arbitrary condition laid upon man, but the only attitude 
which makes it possible for God to meet man with His grace and 
communicate His righteousness to him. 
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In the next chapter Paul discusses the function of faith in 
this connection by citing the case of Abraham. “ Abraham 
believed God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness ” 
(iv. 3). This cannot mean that God accepted faith from 
Abraham instead of righteousness, or counted righteousness to 
him as the reward of his faith. This interpretation makes faith 
simply another kind of works and is entirely inconsistent with 
Paul’s whole argument. What is meant is that Abraham’s 
’ faith put him in the right attitude towards God and made it 
possible for God to regard him as a righteous man. As Paul 
goes on to explain, Abraham’s faith was that disposition on the 
part of the patriarch which acknowledged his own hopeless 
inability and looked to God’s supernatural power and grace alone. 
It is the same disposition on the part of the sinner which enables 
God to justify him with the gift of His own righteousness. It is 
those who have no trust in themselves that they are righteous, 
but trust themselves entirely to God because of what He has 
done in Christ, who receive the righteousness of God. It is 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness that are filled. 


III 


But how is that righteousness which has been objectively 
manifested in Christ Jesus and is reckoned by God to them that 
believe, to become a subjective experience in the lives of His 
people ? This question is answered in what is perhaps the 
profoundest passage in the epistle, the first ten verses of the sixth 
chapter. Here Paul takes us to the inner secret of the Gospel 
and describes the spiritual activity which operates at the heart of 
the Christian system, and which is, in very deed and truth, “ the 
power of God unto salvation ”. 

The ground of this spiritual activity is to be found in the 
representative character of Jesus Christ as the second Man. 
This relation of our Lord to the human race has been explained 
by the apostle in the preceding chapter. The human race was 
created at the beginning a solidarity. The first Adam was a 
corporate personality; in him all humanity was included. 
As its representative head, he was put under a probation which 
was to determine the character and destiny of the whole race. 
Through Adam, “sin entered the world, and death through 
sin”. His disobedience to the will of God, his “ one trespass ”, 
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was of such a character as to give the permanent bias of self-will 
to human nature and bring all men under the doom of death. 
But God has provided another representative Head in Jesus 
Christ. As a corporate personality, He too was put under 

probation. His obedience to the will of God, His “ one act of 
righteousness ”, was of such a character as to perfect human 
nature and establish it anew, free from self-will and sin. And 
now, in Christ Jesus, God is creating a new humanity. In the 
old humanity, under the first creation, sin rules and the end is 
death. In the new humanity, under the new creation, grace 
makes righteousness rule and the end is eternal life. 

At this point in the argument the sixth chapter opens, and 
Paul goes on to explain how the righteousness of God secured by 
our new representative Head is applied to our lives and how the 
new humanity can no longer live in sin. We now pass into an 
entirely new realm, the realm of transcendent truth. What 
the apostle is describing here, is that supernatural spiritual union 
with Christ which is the inner life of the new humanity and the 
mysterious power of the new creation.’ In order to see what 
this is and get the mind of the inspired writer as he proceeds 
with his argument, we must clearly understand the significance 
of two key phrases, “ baptized into Christ Jesus” and “ the 
likeness of his death ”’. 

To baptize into Christ Jesus is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
It is that supernatural act which is performed every time a soul 
turns to God in faith and is born of the Spirit. The believer is 
then united with Christ and becomes a member of the new 
humanity. This supernatural activity had its beginning at 
Pentecost. It was not possible until Jesus had finished His 
earthly work and had been glorified. Just before His ascension 
He had promised His disciples that they should be “ baptized 
with the Holy Spirit not many days hence” (Acts i. 5). The 
baptism which took place on the day of Pentecost is repeated in 
the case of every new believer. “ For by one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body” (1 Cor. xii. 13). Thus does the 
transcendent activity of God respond to the faith of man and 
carry on the new creation. This unique and distinctive opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in building up the body of Christ is 
known in the New Testament as “baptism”. “ There is one 
body, and one Spirit . . . one Lord, one faith, one baptism ” 


(Eph. iv. 4, 5). 
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This is what the apostle has in mind as he goes on with his 
argument. When we were baptized into Christ Jesus we became 
identified with Him in such a way that His death became a 
critical event in our history, carrying with it all the consequences 
that followed in His case. When He died we died in Him ; 
our old man was crucified with Him. When His dead body was 
laid in the tomb our old human nature was‘buried with Him. 
We were also raised with Him when He came back from the dead. 
With Him we have now passed into a new realm where sin 
no longer reigns and where there is newness of life. | 

But what was this death of His in which we died, and what is 
meant by “the likeness of his death”? It was something 
different from any other death, for it was “his” alone. The 
death of Jesus was unique in that it could not have happened 
but by an act of His own will. Death had no claim on Him; 
He gave Himself to death. He was not compelled to die; He 
consented to die. His death was peculiarly “the sacrifice of 
himself ” (Heb. ix. 26). We become united with Him in the 
likeness of His death when, in dependence upon Him, we consent 
to die to ourselves and our self-life, when we allow self-will and 
self-interest to be crucified as He did. What Paul means is that 
attitude of life which our Lord demanded of His disciples when 
He said, “‘ If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me ” (Matt. xvi. 24). 

But the apostle does not stop there. He declares that if we 
share the cross with Christ in this way we shall share His resurrec- 
tion also. If we are with Him in His way of dying, we shall be 
with Him in His way of living. We shall be united with Him 
“ in the likeness of his resurrection”. As Christ was raised from 
the dead by the power of God through the Holy Spirit, so we too 
shall be quickened by the same supernatural power, by the same 
Spirit. We shall live a new kind of life, in the power of the risen 
Saviour and no longer in bondage to sin. 

Paul then gathers up the practical significance of the trans- 
cendent truth he has been describing in the statement, “ Even 
so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto 
God in Christ Jesus ” (vi. 11). The word “ reckon ” is the same 
as that used so often in the fourth chapter of God’s reckoning 
righteousness to Abraham. Just as God treated Abraham as 
righteous when he believed on Him, so we are to treat ourselves 
as dead and alive again when we believe in Jesus Christ, our old 
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nature dead to sin, our new nature alive to God. When this 
attitude is maintained, the power of the new creation carries on 
its spiritual activity within us and our members become instru- 
ments of righteousness in the hands of God. 

Paul goes on through the chapter with his discussion of this 
point, expanding and illustrating the truth that our deliverance 
from sin is realized, not by our own effort to overcome it, but by 
*‘ reckoning ” on the fact of our union with Christ. In the next 
chapter he shows, from his own former experience as a follower 
of the law, how utterly it fails to deliver a man from sin and make 
him righteous. Then, in the eighth chapter, he returns to the 
transcendent side of the truth and carries it out to its triumphant 
issues. There is no condemnation to them that have been 
baptized into Christ Jesus as members of the new humanity. 
What the old law failed to do is accomplished in them by another 
power, “the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus”. They 
fulfil the requirements of the law by following another way of 
life ; they “‘ walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit”. They 
no longer attempt to obey the law as an outward standard in the 
servile power of the old nature; but, in the glad freedom of 
the children of God, they respond to the inward principle of the 
new nature, the power of the Holy Spirit. 

The Christian life, then, is not self-culture. It is not the 
result of developing and perfecting our own life. It is some- 
thing immeasurably higher and nobler. It is the inexhaustible 
energy of the living Spirit of Christ reproducing His own life 
within us. The Christian man escapes from evil habits and 
evil passions, not by the force of his own moral struggles, but by 
the power of the grace of God. He attains to righteousness of 
life, not by his own laborious conformity to an ethical standard, 
but by continually appropriating the spirit and power of the life 
of Christ. 

Paul takes up the case of the Jews, who had the purest 
ethical code in the world, and through three chapters (chs. ix.-xi.) 
he discusses their failure. ‘They failed, he points out, notwith- 
standing all their zeal, because they used that code as a means of 
self-culture, “‘ being ignorant of God’s righteousness and seeking 
to establish their own ” (x. 3). They would not yield to God in 
faith and subject themselves to His righteousness. They followed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees and refused the 
righteousness of the Sermon on the Mount. 


» 
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The twelfth chapter begins with the apostle appealing to his 
readers “ by the mercies of God ”’, by all he has been telling them 
of the grace of God in the gift of His righteousness, “ to present 
their bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.” This 
is just putting in another form the practical injunction of vi. 11. 
_ To present one’s body a living sacrifice to God is the same as 
reckoning oneself dead to sin and alive to God. The writer has 
come back here to the transcendent fact of our mystical union 
with Christ and is now about to follow it out to its practical 
issues. He goes on from this point with the most complete and 
elaborate treatment of Christian conduct to be found in all his 
epistles (xii. I-xv. 13). Though given in the form of precepts 
and exhortations, it is not a code of ethics or a system of morals. 
It is a description, ratktr, of the way the Christian should react 
to the various conditiahs of life in which he finds himself. It all 
springs from the initial act of self-dedication to God. 

Practical Christianity, therefore, is rooted in evangelical 
faith. Christian behaviour is a revelation of the righteousness 
of God. It is but the continuous manifestation in human life of 
the activity of the unseen spirit of the risen Christ. It is the 
spontaneous response of the new man to successive sets of cir- 
cumstances. The Christian man takes his place with other men 
in the midst of society, but he holds in his heart a transcendent 
secret. The springs of his life are in a higher world, but his feet 
are on the solid earth. He shares with other men the duties and 
tasks of common life, but how different the quality of his life from — 
theirs! The conduct which Paul describes in this section of the 
epistle is essentially different from ordinary human righteousness. 
There is a different atmosphere about it. It is marked by the 
entire absence of self-will, self-interest and self-love. Its point 
of view is always a tender and sympathetic interest in others, and 
it is pervaded by genuine love. Righteousness of this kind is not 
the product of natural ethics. Its secret is beyond the reach of 
psychological analysis. It is found by those alone who follow 
Christ in the way of His cross. Their lives become fragrant with 
His spirit and His righteousness. They are not conformed to 
the standards of this world; they are being transformed by an 
inward renewal. Having died in Christ to self-will, they are 
living in “the good and acceptable and perfect will of God”. 

Joun McNicot. 


Toronto Bible College, Toronto. 


“ POPULARIZING”” THEOLOGY 


A FrorMER Professor of Homiletics in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A., Rev. W. .M. Paxton, D.D., 
exhorted his students to “‘ popularize ” theology. One good way 
to begin is to circulate and teach the Westminster Standards, 
the Confession of Faith, and Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 
Statistics seem to show that this effort has been neglected by the 
three leading Presbyterian denominations in the United States, 
though all three retain these formulas as their doctrinal basis. 
In a number of recent years the United Presbyterians have aver- 
aged a circulation of six copies a year, not enough to supply their 
seminary graduates. The southern Presbyterians (Presbyterian 
Church U.S.) of late may have circulated annually less than a 
thousand copies and the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. annually 
a thousand or more. But if the ideal is that most Presbyterian 
families should have one or more Bibles, a dictionary, Ptlgrim’s 
Progress, and a copy of the Westminster Standards, all three 
denominations are below that attainment. In the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. a question asked of every candidate for the offices 
of elder, deacon, or for licensure to preach, is, “‘ Do you sincerely 
receive and adopt the Confession of Faith of this Church, as 
containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures?” In this Church there are over fifty thousand elders and 
twenty-one thousand deacons. It is estimated that most of 
them do not possess a copy of this Confession ; and a thousand 
copies a year for the entire denomination confirms this impres- 
sion. One modification of the above statements is the fact that 
all three denominations circulate thousands of the Shorter 
Catechism. 

To remedy this inconsistency, must we urge that Presby- 
terians cultivate Presbyterianism? And is that sectarian? 
The majority of the elect for centuries, as we may suppose, have 
been saved through the work of Evangelical denominations ; 
hence it is an utter misrepresentation to say that they injure 
the Church universal. The denominations are admirably 
adapted to earthly conditions. ‘“‘ Seek that ye may excel to the 
edifying of the Church” is a command addressed to all, in 
a sanctified emulation. Formerly Presbyterians did excel ; 
for we may point to the Reformation, which was largely a 
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Presbyterian movement. And if a gracious revival leads them 
to study their Scriptural creeds, a new generation may arise, 
mighty in the Scriptures, and prepared for every good work. 
From the history of creeds, Presbyterians should know that they 
have the best of such formulas, and should regard them as 
talents, to be actively used and propagated to the ends of the 
earth. Their advancement need not injure any other Church, 
but stimulate them also in sacred studies. 

This does not mean a partisan zeal for the word Presbyterian. 
Important branches of the Presbyterian family in Europe have 
never borne that designation. The words Presbyterian, Cal- 
vinist, Reformed, do not occur in the Westminster Confession 
and Catechisms. Defections in Great Britain and Ireland 
showed that a Unitarian Church can call itself Presbyterian. 
Let a Presbyterian preacher omit to mention the saving doctrines 
of the Gospel, and his Church is tending toward a Unitarian 
condition. Modernism seems like a concealed group of heresies. 
Give us an open heresy, and a trained theologian and Presbyter 
may know what to do, as there are no new heresies. Doctrines 
preached in America as novelties have been heresies exploded 
fifteen centuries ago. But what a problem, a modernism that 
can sign orthodox formulas and omit to preach the Gospel! 
The way to teach atheism in public schools is by omitting to 
mention God. The atheistic character of evolution as it is often 
taught is due to its omission of God’s work of creation and 
providence. That first vowel, “a”, in atheism, is suggestive, 
as Paul uses it in Ephesians ii. 12, “ Having no hope, and atheot, 
without God in the world ”. 

Volumes have been written in praise of Presbyterian govern- 
ment. But in the other two types of Church government, the 
Episcopal and Congregational or Independent, there have been 
Calvinists, zealous and learned, as among Presbyterians. Any 
type of Church government requires vigilance, to counteract 
human infirmities. Those who belong to one type of govern- 
ment may exhibit phenomena of another type. Episcopal 
authorities may be influenced by a powerful congregation ; 
an association of Independents may adopt usages similar to those 
of Presbyterians ; and a Presbyterian Superintendent or Secretary 
may be as dictatorial as an archbishop. Dr. Thomas Scott was 
loyal to the Church of England. Many years after his death, 
his Force of Truth, the story of his gradual conversion to Calvinism, 
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was republished by the Presbyterian Board of Publication in 
Philadelphia; and Presbyterian hearts have been stirred, and 
Presbyterian eyes moist, in reading that narrative. This little 
volume has a “ Recommendatory Letter ” by Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Miller of Princeton, N.J., and eight tactful, instructive letters 
from John Newton, which were a factor in Dr. Scott’s conversion. 
As to Calvinism among Independents, if we class John Owen 
among them, his prolific writings unmistakably declare his 
position. Among Presbyterians the chief danger may not be in 
administration, but rather concerning their Calvinism. Without 
intelligent, consistent, earnest Calvinism, a Presbyterian is 
either immature or, worse, a Samson shorn of strength. 

It would be absurd to imagine that a Presbyterian’s salvation 
is complete when he obtains a copy of the Westminster Standards, 
and that we may attribute to it the magic supposed to reside in 
good luck horseshoes, in a Pennsylvania Dutch incantation, or 
in the coins that rattled in Tetzel’s coffers as he sold indulgences. 
But we are justified in regarding the study of them as a good 
beginning in theology. Any sort of Bible study is often un- 
popular, yet we must attack the problem, even if reminded of 
the New England } professor’s saying, that “ the human mind has 
an infinite capacity for resisting thé entrance of knowledge.” 
It would be an advantage to students to know these Standards 
before entering the seminary. Fifty years ago there were high 
schools or academies that taught Greek, and colleges that not 
only had Greek instruction during part or all of their course, but 
Hebrew classes also in their senior year. Now, a large proportion 
of students enter theological seminaries without knowing either 
Greek or Hebrew alphabets, so that the curriculum is dislocated, 
burdened with the strain of remedying these defects, and many 
students are not as well furnished for their ministry as in former 
years. | 
And the students here may find themes for sermons. By 
far the most of the printed matter in our editions of the Standards 
consists of the proof texts or Bible readings accompanying them. 
Perhaps more than eight hundred passages are quoted to illustrate 
the ten commandments, a discussion occupying a fifth or more 
of all the pages of Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and probably 
unsurpassed. An impressive theme is the four aggravations of 
sin (L.C.Q. 151), each exemplified in Absalom’s career. A fair 
outline of a Christian life is the “improvement ” of baptism 
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(L.C.Q. 167). And a limitless field of illustration from Christian 
reforms and missions is indicated in the rules (Nos. 6 and 7) of 
the Larger Catechism for the “right understanding” of the 
commandments. And other themes, the way of salvation, faith, 
repentance and the “diligent use” of the Word, sacraments 
and prayer. The greater part of the Confession states the 
common Evangelical faith; and as to the Calvinistic —_— 
we may now refer to some American experience. 

The late Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., was a New School 
Presbyterian professor in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City ; but wherever the New School differed from the Old 
School he took the side of the Old School Presbyterians, and 
with eminent literary ability. He opposed the movement in 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. to revise the Westminster 
Confession, and republished some articles in 1893 in a little 
volume, Calvinism Pure and Mixed. A Defence of the Westminster 
Standards. He said, in his preface, “The controversy has 
disclosed the fact that some Presbyterians deny that God may 
justly pass by mankind in the bestowment of saving grace; and 
assert that common grace may become saving grace by the 
sinner’s co-operation; that original sin is not deserving of 
eternal death and therefore that infants are not liable to it ; that 
Westminster Standards teach that all the heathen are lost, and 
that the autographs of the inspired writers contained more or 
less of error. The writer endeavours to show that the first 
opinion is fatal to the doctrine of Divine sovereignty in election ; 
that the second is Arminian synergism, not Calvinistic monergism ; 
that the third destroys the doctrine of infant salvation, by making 
it only a quasi-salvation and a matter of obligation on the part of 
God; and that the fourth and fifth are mis-statements of the 
contents of the Confession.” He observed that this movement 
confirmed his opinion that “the revision of a creed is /atitudinar- 
tan in its nature and influence”. The creed should be re- 
affirmed, not revised. 

He replied (p. 7) to an objection that the Confession is not 
sufficiently liberal. “ But read and ponder the following 
statements: ‘ Repentance unto life is an Evangelical grace, the 
doctrine whereof is to be preached in season and out of season 
by every minister of the Gospel, as well as that of faith in Christ. 
It is every man’s duty to endeavour to repent of his particular 
sins, particularly. Every man is bound to make private confession 
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of his sins to. God, praying for the pardon thereof, upon 
which, and the forsaking of them, he shall find mercy. Prayer, 
with thanksgiving, being one special part of religious worship, 
is by God required of all men. Prayer is to be made for all sorts 
of men living, or that shall live hereafter, but not for the dead. 
God is to be worshipped everywhere in spirit and in truth, and 
- In secret each one by himself. God in His Word, by a positive 
moral commandment, binds men in all ages. The grace of God 
is manifested in the second covenant, in that He freely provideth 
and offereth to sinners a mediator, and life and salvation in Him. 
The ministry of the Gospel testifies that whosoever believes in 
Christ shall be saved, and excludes none that will come unto 
Him. God is able to search the heart, hear the requests, pardon 
the sins, and fulfil the desires of all.’ These declarations, 
scattered broadcast through the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms, teach the universality of the Gospel and exclude no 
creature from its benefits.” 

And he gave full answers to the proposed omission of preteri- 
tion (p. 43). “‘ What is preterition? It is God’s passing by 
a sinner in the bestowment of regenerating, not of common 
grace. All men are blessed with common grace” ; (p. §1) “ Any 
sinner who complains of God’s ‘ passing him by ’ in the bestow- 
ment of regenerating grace after his abuse of common grace, 
virtually says to the High and Holy One who inhabits eternity, 
‘Thou hast tried once to convert me from sin; now try again, 
and try harder.’”’ He believed such an omission would show 
a “lopsided ” decree. His clear reasoning is displayed in his 
chapters on the “ Double Predestination to Holiness and Sin”, 
and on Common and Special Grace. In Church periodicals he 
endeavoured to “ popularize ” theology, and in what was the 
most widespread discussion of the Westminster Standards ever 
known in America. 

While hymnology uses language that is not technical, 
Calvinism has a prominent place in it, and millions sing the 
“ Five Points”’ of Calvinism. And preterition is sung in the 
current lines, “‘ Pass me not, O God my Father, Sinful though 
my heart may be”, and “ While on others Thou art calling, 
Do not pass me by”. People who were supposed to be Evan- | 
gelical Arminians have shouted “ Amen!” to an untechnical 
Calvinistic sermon. A lady said to the late Rev. Dr. A. A. 
Hodge of Princeton, N.J., “I cannot believe as you do, that 
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whatever will be, will be!” ‘“‘ Well, madam,” said he, “ would 
you have me believe that whatever will be, won’t be ? ” 

In The Westminster Assembly and its Work, by the late 
Rev. Dr. B. B. Warfield, he says (p. 61), “‘ The Westminster 
Confession has occupied a position of very wide influence. It 
has been issued in something like two hundred editions in Great 
Britain and in about one hundred more in America. It was 
rendered into Latin in 1656; and into Gaelic in 1725 (often 
reprinted). More recently it has been translated into Hindu- 
stani (1842), Urdu (1848), German (1858), Siamese (1873), 
Portuguese (1876), Spanish (1880 and again 1896-7), Japanese 
(1880), Chinese (1881), Arabic (1883), Gujurati (1888), French 
(1891), as well as into Benga, Persian, and Korean (as yet in MS.). 
It thus exists to-day in some seventeen languages and is professed 
by perhaps a more numerous body than any other Protestant 
creed.” He adds (pp. 363-4) as to the Gaelic version of 1725, 
“It was the last version prepared by the Church of Scotland 
or under its auspices; and indeed the last but one which has 
hitherto emanated from a British source. Missionaries of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church have in our own day put forth a 
version in one of the languages of India (Gujurati) ; but with 
this exception it seems that there has been no translation of the 
Confession made by British hands since 1725. The task of 
giving the Confession to the world in its several languages has 
been taken up since 1842, however, with some energy by the 
American Presbyterians; and eleven versions have been made 
by them during the last sixty years. . . . It is to be hoped 
that root will ultimately be taken by all and that many more 
will shortly be added to their number. The Presbyterian 
Churches owe it to their own sincerity to see that their doctrinal 
Standards, embodying, as they profess to believe, the very truth 
of God which is revealed in the Scriptures, are put in the posses- 
sion of all whom they can reach with their propaganda. Other- 
wise, how shall they give an account of the ‘ talents’ entrusted 
to them ? ” 

But that should be only a beginning. Theological works 
have been largely in three elect languages, all Teutonic, English, 
Dutch and German. Augustine and Calvin have messages for 
the Church Universal, and not for Aryan peoples only. Church 
history shows how important in the Reformation and since has 
been the circulation, the translations of Calvin’s Jnstitutes. But 
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is it true that Swedenborg’s works, to say nothing of Mrs. Eddy, 
are better endowed for dissemination than those of Calvin? 
Error goes to and fro in the earth, and walks up and down in it, 
and is lavish in publication and translation. Here is an unfortified 
gap in Christian lines. The ministers of rising Churches in Asia 
and Africa must study Greek and Hebrew, the languages used 
by the Holy Spirit in the original Scriptures; and in Church 
history, commentaries and theology. They should have at least 
a three-foot shelf of books, later more than a ten-foot one. 
The missions should train not only converts, but theologians. 
In conflict with principalities and powers, the Churches must 
be fed with meat as well as milk. Christendom, like Czsar’s 
Gaul, is of three parts or linguistic families, Teutonic, Slav and 
Latin. The Slavs dominate most of Europe and Northern Asia, 
having perhaps more than two hundred millions. Latin Europe 
and Latin America may count two hundred millions more. But 
Evangelical and Calvinistic theological literature available for 
Slav and Latin nations leaves much to be desired. Where are 
the endowments, adequate ones, for producing in dozens of 
languages the needed theological works? We still do not have in 
English the work of Turretin, “ the Aristotle of theology ”. In 
the United States are pastors of ability whose res angusta domi 
prevents their purchasing the volumes that would make preaching 
more effective ; and for their benefit a larger Boudinot Fund 
is needed. Accordingly, every Evangelical man who knows the 
value of Christian theology should cry aloud and spare not, till 
the Churches awake to strengthen this neglected part of missions ; 
and surely this Gospel must be “ according to the commandment 
of the everlasting God, made known to all nations for the 
obedience of faith ”. 

Cuartes Eucene Epwarps. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LE PROBLEME DE L’EVOLUTION 


Ix y a quelques années, j’eus l’occasion de faire une visite a 
Gustave Lebon, et de lui parler d’un livre sur |’Evolution que 
son auteur demandait 4 faire paraitre dans la collection des 
ouvrages de Philosophie scientifique dont Gustave Lebon avait 
la direction technique. “ Un livre sur Evolution, s’écria-t-il, 
on veut un livre sur |’Evolution, ah, non, non! .. . Cette 
question n’est plus 4 l’ordre du jour, personne n’en veut plus!” 
Et il ajouta aussitét avec mélancolie: ‘ Oui, c’est étrange mais 
c’est certain, cette immense théorie qui a eu une vogue formi- 
dable, est aujourd’hui laissée de cété, on ne la trouve plus intéres- 
sante.’” ” 

Cet aveu d’un savant, dont l’esprit était habitué aux apercus 
d’ensemble et spécialement aux grandes synthéses, mais qui, 
par sa position, recueillait de partout les échos des opinions, 
montre que la doctrine de |’évolution n’est pas en progrés, elle 
suit méme une évolution régressive. 

Nombre de savants l’ont abandonnée ou fortement critiquée, 
tellement qu’on a parlé de la crise du transformisme (Le Dantec), 
de Pillusion transformiste (Vialleton), etc. Ses adeptes les plus 
convaincus (car il lui en reste, et ils sont nombreux) prennent 
une attitude défensive, et non plus offensive comme autrefois. 
Ils reconnaissent que |’Evolution est un probléme, sinon comme 
fait, au moins comme mécanisme’: probléme difficile, dont la 
solution parait moins proche pour nous aujourd’hui qu’autrefois, 
et dont il faudra nous résigner 4 ignorer toujours certaines 
parties, en particulier l’origine des grands groupes, embranche- | 
ments et classes des animaux et des végétaux. 

Mais le coup le plus terrible 4 la doctrine de |’Evolution 
a été apporté par les études sur ’Hérédité et l’Embryogénie. 
On nous avait enseigné autrefois la variabilité des espéces, présen- 
tée par Darwin et par ses adeptes dans une multitude de faits 
que tout le monde considérait comme des démonstrations de 
cette variabilité. Or, les études modernes (fondées sur les 
observations géniales de Jordan, de Mendel et de Naudin, 
reprises plus tard par de Vries, Morgan, etc.), ont montré avec 
évidence gue ce gu’il y a de plus frappant dans la variabilité des 

M. Caullery, membre de l'Institut, profeseur la Sorbonne, Le Probléme de Evolution, p. 7. 
ete. (Vol. de 448 p., Payot, Paris, 1931.) 
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espéces, cest, en somme, leur invartabilité. Cette inyariabilité 
existe, non dans l’espéce Linnéenne, qui est un ensemble de 
sous-espéces, mais dans ces sous-espéces elles-mémes. Jordan 
a vu cette fixité remarquable sur la multitude des variétés de 
Draba qu’il a étudiées. Mendel et Naudin l’ont montrée dans 
la réapparition des types, momentanément mélangés par croise- 
ment. Aujourd’hui, la Génétique est devenue une science de 
précision, dans laquelle on peut souvent prédire d’avance les 
résultats que donneront des mélanges, ce qui démontre une 
stabilité extraordinaire des génes, c’est-a-dire des facteurs élémen- 
taires des éléments sexuels, et par conséquent, de la spécificité. 

Les mutations elles-mémes, qui semblaient au premier abord 
des commencements d’évolution a4 l’intérieur de l’espéce n&Q sont 
que des combinaisons de propriétés existantes plutét que des 
formes réellement nouvelles (Caullery, p. 418). On ne peut 
donc considérer les mutations comme des novations véritables 
et, en tous cas, leur portée est trés étroitement limitée, ne dépas- 
sant jamais les limites de l’espéce linnéenne; elles sont con- 
damnées 4 disparaitre inévitablement par sélection naturelle 
car si, comme le dit encore Caullery (p. 419), “ on peut concevoir 
qu’a cété des mutations défectueuses il s’en produit aussi d’avan- 
tageuses, il est néanmoins significatif que l’expérience, actuelle- 
ment considérable, n’ait pour ainsi dire révélé que les premiéres. 
Cela doit imposer quelques réserves 4 voir en elles le processus 
fondamental de l’Evolution. . . .” 


Devant l’impuissance de toutes les grandes théories établies 
pour expliquer le mécanisme de |’évolution, celle de l’influence 
du milieu (Lamarck) celle de la sélection naturelle (Darwin) 
et celle des mutations (de Vries), la plupart des évolutionistes 
- actuels arrivent 4 déclarer que |’Evolution est un fait dont les 
causes nous échappent dans les temps actuels. Et méme, “ il 
semble bien que |’Evolution soit actuellement terminée, sauf 
peut-étre 4 échelle des espéces et au maximum des genres tels 
que nous les concevons” (Caullery, p. 407). Cette grave 
conclusion du savant professeur qui occupe la chaire d’enseigne- 
ment de |’Evolution 4 la Sorbonne, revient 4 affirmer que le 
probléme échappe en trés grande partie, et peut-étre en totalité, 
4 toute possibilité de démonstration expérimentale. 

Ainsi, au moment ou, dans tous les autres domaines, les 
questions sont portées sous le contréle de |’expérimentation, 
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celle-ci s’y montre de plus en plus réfractaire. Nous voyons ici 
une des causes essentielles de la défaveur croissante de cette 
grandiose théorie: c’est une hypothése a l’égard de laquelle se 
montrent de plus en plus indépendants tous les faits d’observation 
ou d’expérience. Cela est tellement marqué que ses adeptes les 
plus fervents sont obligés d’admettre que l’Evolution est 4 peu 
prés terminée maintenant, soit par disparition de conditions 
favorables ayant agi avec puissance seulement dans le passé 
(hypothése surajoutée et que rien n’appuie) soit parce que les 
possibilités internes d’évolution des étres seraient épuisées (?). 

Il conviendrait du reste de demander si vraiment |’Evolution 
est démontrée dans le passé par les documents archéologiques. 
On prétend |’établir par l’existence de séries montrant des types 
intermédiaires en un ensemble plus ou moins continu (Ammoni- 
tidées, Equidés, Mastodontes, etc.). Ecoutons ici l’avis d’un 
évolutioniste génétiste, M. Guyénot’: “ Il ne faut pourtant pas 
perdre de vue, dit-il, que ces séries sont des interprétations et que . 
celles-ci reposent sur une double base: d’une part, la disposition 
stratigraphique des couches; de l’autre la fagon dont les nom- 
breuses formes en présence sont rattachées les unes aux autres. 
On peut, en effet, étant donnés des débris fossiles et leurs Ages 
respectifs, les relier de bien des maniéres, comme le montre 
existence de reconstitutions tant6t monophylétiques, tantét 
polyphylétiques, parfois méme complétement fantaisistes, telles 
que la filiation du Cheval dans les dépéts européens. Imbus des 
idées lamarckiennes ou darwiniennes, les paléontologistes ont 
rattaché, par voie de filiation hypothétique, les formes qui s’écar- 
taient le moins fortement les unes des autres, s’efforcant d’obtenir, 
autant que possible, une série continue. Il n’est dés lors pas 
étonnant que, si l’on oublie que ces reconstitutions ont été faites 
d’aprés le principe méme de |’évolution continue, on puisse les 
citer comme une preuve de la continuité évolutive.” 


Que conclure de tout cela, sinon que la théorie de l’Evolution 
est en réalité une tentative d’explication qui manque de bases 
suffisantes. Elle est une extrapolation formidable qui, comme 
toute extrapolation risque de nous induire en erreur. Comme 
le dit un grand penseur, “ prenons garde aux hypothéses, car 
elles sont le point de contact de la volonté avec la pensée.’”” 

* A. Vinet, Bossi de philosophic morale, etc, p. g. (Hachette, 1837.) 
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La question de l’origine des espéces me parait une question 
non mare 4 V’heure actuelle, au point de vue scientifique ; nous 
devons la laisser de c6té comme nous le faisons pour la question de 
Porigine de la vie elle-méme. Elle risque, en donnant une 
apparence d’explication aux ressemblances indubitables qui 
existent entre des étre vivants, de nous faire négliger les vrais 
facteurs de ces ressemblances, ceux, qui existent nécessairement, 
qu’il y ait ou non évolution, dans la constitution actuelle et intime 
de chaque étre vivant. 

C’est de ce cdté, du cété spécial de la constitution physico- 
chimique des plasmas et de leurs produits, que les voies sont 
actuellement ouvertes aux chercheurs* et pas du cété de l’Evo- 
lution. Nous avons un champ d’études ou tout est accessible a 
Yexpérimentation et ot le facteur “temps” est réduit 4 notre 
mesure au lieu de nécessiter les millions de siécles que réclament 
les partisants de l’hypothése évolutioniste. 

Henri Devaux, 
Professeur honoraire a la faculté des 
sciences de Bordeaux, Correspondant de 
Institut. 


: I Devaux, La nature des particules essentielles de la cellule, micelles ou molécules. (Procés 
verb. Soc. sc. ph. et natur. de Bordeaux, 1931-1932.). 
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EXCAVATING KIRJATH-SEPHER'* 


Tue excavating of Tell Beit Mirsim (Kirjath-sepher), has extended over a con- 
siderable time. It was undertaken in 1926 by Xenia Theological Seminary in 

tion with the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem under 
Dr. Melvin Grove Kyle as President of the Staff, and continued during the Cam- 
paigns of 1928, 1930 and 1932. Part of the results have already been published by 
Dr. W. F. Albright, who acted as the Director of field operations, in his Archeology 
of Palestine and the Bible and in The Pottery of the First Three Campaigns (1932) ; 
but in the present volume, Excavating Kirjath-sepber’s Ten Cities, Dr. Kyle has 
given an account of the whole work as far as it has proceeded. The manuscript was 
undergoing final revision at the time of Dr. Kyle’s death and was completed by Dr. 
J. L. Kelso. It gives a volume of remarkable interest and the breeziness of the style 
does not detract from its scientific value. He follows the chronological order, 
narrating what work was done during each of the Campaigns; and although the 
subject deals with antiquities, there it no lack of liveliness in the account of the 
operations. The life of the ancient times, too, patriarchal and earlier, takes on the 
aspect of the living present. The story of the actual work of excavating is blended 
in a remarkable way with a discussion of the scientific results. 

There is no doubt about the identification of the site. Beit Mirsim satisfies every 
archaeological and topographical requirement to show that it is the ancient city of 
Kirjath-sepher, which also had the names Debir and Kirjath-Sannab. Here then 
are the remains of a city whose history dates back from a remote time when “ the 
Canaanite was then in the land”. It was frequently destroyed and re-built. The 
stratification of the debris gives the most complete conspectus of Palestinian history, 
and the best basis for pottery chronology at any one site so far excavated, coming 
as it does from a period extending from before Abraham’s time down to the year 
600 B.c. The deposits can be clearly traced out in layers and each layer overlaid 
with the marks of destruction by burning. The pottery found indicates accurately 
the age of each layer. When the site has been cleared to the virgin soil it is discovered 
that the earliest builders were Canaanites. During the Early Bronze Age—before 
2,000 B.c,—there was but one city built and destroyed. Within the next four hun- 
dred years there were in all four cities, in the remains of which the Hyksos pottery 
is found. City succeeds city, is built and destroyed, the destruction of each being 
marked by its layer of ashes, till we come to the greatest burning in all the history 
of the city, that of Othniel when he captured the fortress at the time of the Con- 
quest. It must have been a mighty stronghold, requiring a siege of probably three 
years duration, but the destruction was complete and ruthless. The city which 
Othniel built was destroyed and burned by the Egyptian king Shishak and at length 
the tenth city on the site was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, when he ravaged the land 
after the destruction of the temple. It was never re-built. 

The early Canaanite city reveals some strange contrasts. On the one hand it 
gives an indication of the high degree of culture attained in the patriarchal Age. It 
shows that in artistic advancement that age far excelled anything afterwards attained 
during the time of the kings of Judah. The quality of the ceramics, engravings and 
other works, the Egyptian faience, the furnitureinlaid with ivory, the ivory in turn being 
itself inlaid, the beautiful seal cylinder (found in 1932) with an inscription in Egyptian 
hieroglyph and Babylonian cuneiform characters make it evident that the highest 

© Excavating Kirjath-sepber’s Ten Cities. A Palestine Fortress from Abrabam’s Day to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s. By Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. Grand Rapids, i Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1934, pp. 204. Price $2.50. 
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__ artistic culture in the land was the early Canaanite culture. On the other hand the 
discovery of cult objects, particularly the serpent goddess (found in 1928) gives evi- 
dence of the religious and moral degradation to which the people had sunk before the 
coming of Israel. The facts, literary, moral and religious, which the excavations 
reveal for other ages too, harmonize in a remarkable way with the requirements of 
the narratives as they now stand in the Biblical record and do not at all fit in with 
records that have been reconstructed and brought down to a late date. 

The progress of the work has, however, given rise to some puzzles and opened 
up anew several subjects for discussion. One such point is the date of Othniel’s 
destruction of the Canaanite city; another is the finding of a royal scarab of 
Amenophis III (fourteenth century). Of another kind are the grounds for the 
opinion that the Call of Abram was near the end of the twentieth century or the 
beginning of the nineteenth century B.c. 

The whole book is very highly entertaining, as well as enlightening. The experi- 
ences of everyday life told in a lively style and with frequent touches of humour, give 
a feeling of lightness that would hardly be expected in the treatment of such a weighty 
subject. The plan that was adopted of writing down the results as the work of 
excavation proceeded gives an opportunity of revising opinions that had already 
been formed. 

Edinburgh. R. Moors. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL'* 


Tuts book contains a series of lectures delivered on the Rauschenbusch Lectureship 
Foundation of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, by the brilliant Editor of 
The Christian Century, perhaps the outstanding liberal religious periodical in the 
country. It is an apologetic for the “ Social Gospel” and for a more effective 
presentation of it. Liberals the world over will welcome it as a good statement of 
the things they believe about the church and its place in the world of the twentieth 
century ; while Evangelicals, even those who are enthusiastic for every effort which 
proposes to effect a deeper impression of Christian morality upon the social life of 
the world, will marvel that so brilliant a man will labour so hard to make intellec- 
ra respectable certain ideas which he has, for which no foundation can reasonably 
secured. 


The message of the book, in brief, is as follows: The preaching of the “ Social 
Gospel ” has come to a dead end, because the set-up of Protestant thought and 
worship hinders it from going any further; the preaching is not practised. Pro- 
testantism must change some of its fundamental ideas, chief of which is their notion 
that primitive Christian faith and experience was primarily personal, which, says 
Morrison, is not the case: it was primarily social! After getting this ided straigh- 
tened out, we must proceed to make our cultus more “ social” so as to take up 
the “ social gospel ” into the sphere of our “ religious ” ideas. Our hymns, liturgy, 
etc., must all be modified. It was Constantine who began to change this social out- 
look of the church, and it was Calvin who finished it, and here we are. The church 
must proceed to regain that autonomy which it had in its early years, and cut loose 
from all relations with the state and with business and with modern morality. 

The seven chapters in the book have the following titles: ‘“ The Arrest of 
the Social Gospel” ; “ The Social Orientation of Worship ” ; “‘ The Social Exten- 
sion of Theology”; “ The Social Reconstruction of the Church”; “ The Social 
Expansion of Christian Ethics”; “ The Primacy of the Social in Original 
Christianity ” ; “‘ The Recovery of the Autonomy of the Christian Cultus ”’. 

From a theological point of view the argument of chapter six is the chief 
contribution which these lectures propose to make. The contention is that in 

C. C. Morrison, jan Cultus. -(2nd ed.) Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1933. 252 pages and i Price $2.00. 
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original Christianity the social gospel came first, and the personal gospel came 
second. It is difficult to understand how anyone can present this idea with the 
entire New Testament making not the slightest suggestion of it. The only New 
Testament proof which the lecturer proposes to give is the record of the conversions 
at Pentecost: “ The Pentecostal conversions were social—that is the t. The 
Christian gospel in its first proclamation was a social gospel ” (191). listeners 
to Peter’s sermon were not pricked in their heart because of a conviction of sin, 
a conviction of a broken relationship between their own hearts and God which 
required reconciliation. No, they felt that in killing the Messiah they had put 
something in the way of the achieving of the Kingdom of God upon this earth. 
It was in the framework of this social outlook that they experienced a sense of 
personal shame. The social came first, then the personal. In original Christianity, 
says Morrison, the gospel was first of all a social gospel, and then secondly a personal 
gospel. I have given one reference. Here is another :— 

Early Christianity derived its dynamic, its personal morality and its radiant inner life from 
the social character of its Gospel. Protestantism has never grasped this fact. It has conceived the 
phenomena of early Christianity in the reverse order of their actual emergence. It has put the 
cart before the horse. The inner experience of salvation as personal has been given the primacy 
throughout Protestantism. It was not so in historic fact. p. 206. 


It is true: Protestantism has never grasped this—fancy // I have a good deal 
of trust in what Tennyson calls “‘ the common sense of most ” and what theologians 
refer to as the consciousness of the church. I do not believe that the Holy Spirit 
would for centuries on end permit the church to be so stupid as to completely 
turn upside down a historical fact, and then turn it inside out for the achievement 
of its own selfish goals. If the leaders of Protestantism had been wrong in insisting 
that the primitive Gospel was first of all a message of personal salvation, the millions 
of intelligent Bible-reading Christians would have found that out long ago, and 
Dr. Morrison would not at this late day have to try to change the settled and 
intelligent conviction of the whole body of Evangelical Christians. 

Contrary to the lecturer’s insistence that Protestantism must yield to modern 
scholarship at this point, we insist that modern scholarship has not yet settled the 
point—not by far; and there can be no virtue in goose-stepping behind a straw 
general like so many tin soldiers. The New Testament brings to us the Good 
News of a personal salvation. The sermons in Acts as well as the personal work 
recorded there were all bent upon laying the individual heart low before a 
God. The prodigal feels the embrace of his Father, not of a new social ideal. Paul’s 
argument to the Romans is to clear up the sin-problem according to God’s way of 
reconciliation through Christ’s Cross. The Ephesians are told that God has 
manifested His power by raising Christ from the dead, and by raising them from 
the death of sin into a lively and hopeful relation to Him, with sins forgiven and the 
power of a new life placed within their hearts. To the Philippians Paul fairly 
shouts out that he has come into a new personal relation with Jesus Christ. Every- 
where it is a redemption from sin, personal sin, and not merely release from a wrong 
social order or from wrong social ideals. This is first in the New Testament and it 
has got to be first in to-day’s preaching. 

We do not mean to say that this is all. Everywhere in the New Testament 
those who have been brought into a saving relation with Jesus Christ are called 
upon as “ new creatures ” to live the heavenly life now in the environment of the 
earthly life; to do away with everything that displeases God or violates His holy 
will. Calvinism has insisted upon that social aspect of the Christian life more than 
has any other branch of Christendom. But that is not the point here. The 
question here is the question of priority, and I insist that Dr. Morrison is wrong 
when he says that in early Christianity the social emphasis of the Gospel 
came first, and after that the personal emphasis—the scholars themselves being 
judges. 
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To my mind, chapter two is the next most important chapter, from the point 
of view of the new contribution which Morrison tries to make in this book. I do 
not know whether I understand his discussion on the distinction between the 
prophet and the priest. If I do understand it, I think the argument is quite futile 
and helps us not at all. The weakness of the chapter lies in Dr. Morrison’s failure 
to distinguish properly between religion and morality, and in his misunderstanding 
of the nature of worship. Religion is not morality. This is a truth which we must 
continually repeat, because liberal theology, in its general confusion, is bringing 
confusion here, too. Religion refers to man’s relation to that Being with whom he 
believes he has to do; morality refers to the ethical quality of man’s actions in 
relation to his fellow man. The two cannot be separated; but they may not be 
confused. When you have gotten a man to do good, you have not thereby made 
him religious ; and when you have gotten a man to worship, you have not thereby 
made him good. Liberal theology may think this distinction a bit fussy, but it will 
have to yield to evangelical theology in its insistence that it is really very vital. 

This lack of proper distinction between the ideas of religion and morality, brings 
with it a confused idea of worship. When the religious man speaks of worship he 
thinks of the sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise which he brings to whatever he 
conceives to be the Supreme Being. Worship centres about God! And it is not 
worship if it does not centre about God. One may have a pious look on his face, 
have his knees bent and his hands folded, and sing an ode to his mother—but that is 
not worship. Or he may dramatize the wonderful results of science in helping the 
suffering, but that is not worship. That is not at any point part of the Christian 
cultus. But Dr. Morrison wants to make it so. 


We must construct new models, new pageantry, new hymns, new forms of prayer, new 
anthems of praise, new dramatizations in which, for example, the labour movement may be caught 
up in the embrace of religion, and the scientific movement, and the peace movement, and the civic 
Reman of eur 
time. p. 68. 


As for remembering these things in the prayers of the church, the church of 
which I am a member has done so as long as I can remember. But if this suggestion 
is carried out, and we are to have a lot of new hymns which shall give expression to 
the social passion, I fear that I shall have to join the thousands of others who will 
instinctively feel that such singing is not worship, and shall have to stop singing. 
The religious consciousness cannot be changed. Worship must remain worship ; 
prayer, prayer; the sacraments, the sacraments. Morrison feels that the social 
gospel will never be “ put across” until we get it into our hymns and liturgy. I 
think he is wrong when he insists that this has got to happen. The social passion 
has got to be aroused and guided by the preaching from the Word of God! That 
has a finality about it which the believer understands and before which he is sub- 
missive. But the poets’ odes will not stir him to see to it that God’s will is done on 
earth even as it is done in heaven. 

This has been a rather negative discussion, but one can expect nothing else 
when an evangelical reacts to utterances of one of the leading liberals in America. 
One wishes the liberals were not so cocksure in their utterances. If evangelical _ 
-writers sent things into the world as half-baked, as unfounded in fact, as some of our 
liberal friends, they would be laughed out of court. 

The last chapter contains some very good reading. And with much of it 
I am in hearty agreement. The Christian conscience must be awakened now as in 
every generation. We still have the tension between God and government ; 
between self and others; between peace and war. In some of these things the 
Christian needs to be aroused to thought and to action! Dr. Morrison speaks 
fearlessly here, and what he says ought to challenge us permanently. 

The chief criticism, then, is that that sociology which proposes to be a Christian 
Sociology, must be sure that it has a sound Christian theological basis. Since 
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liberalism has thrown away the great doctrines of the Christian church, it must not 
be surprised if those who still adhere to those historic truths continue to differ 
from them. 


Burccraarr. 


Holland, Michigan (U.S.A.). 

HET GEBRUIK VAN HET GRIEKSCH! 
disciples was a “ bi-li land, using Aramaic and Greek, and that consequently 


rem ll that the original Gospel was in Aramaic—it could just 
as well have been expressed in Greek from the very start. 

This view is, of course, not new. Isaac Vossius (d. 1689) advanced it, and in 
modern times it has been held with varying degrees of decisiveness by Zahn, Schlat- 
ter, Moulton, Diessmann, Dalman, and most recently by Kittel. The merit of 
the present author consists not in novelty but in the clarity and the interest with 
which he marshals the necessarily limited evidence, and the acuteness with which he 
draws his conclusions. 

The evidence in brief is as follows. Josephus, as is well known, translated his 
books on the Jewish Wars and the Antiquities of the Jews into Greek in order that 
they might have a wider circulation in Palestine than would have been possible 
if they had been kept in his mother-tongue Aramaic. In the narrative of Acts 
xxi. and xxii. we read that Paul addressed the excited crowd in the temple in 
Aramaic. From this Schiirer concluded that Paul intended to speak Greek, but 
noticing that the multitude would not have understood him switched to Aramaic. 
Therefore it could be inferred that Greek was not generally understood in Jerusalem. 
Not so, argues our author, and to our mind convincingly. The crowd expected 
to be addressed in Greek by a Jew from another land, but when he used Aramaic 
“ they kept the more silence ” (more than they would have given if he had spoken in 
Greek, which they also understood). 

The Greek language came to Palestine and to the East generally in the time of 
Alexander the Great. The successors of the Greek conqueror strengthened the 
power of the Hellenic language and culture in spite of the brief revolt of the Mac- 
cabees. Later came the Romans and the Herods who confirmed further the Greek 
supremacy in language and manners. A number of cities were built in Judea, 
Samaria, Galilee, and Perea, and were peopled for the most part by non-Jewish 
settlers. Thus Palestine in the Lord’s days was environed and permeated with 
Greek thinking and speaking. Pilate, Felix and Festus must have used Greek in 
their daily intercourse with the people. In Jerusalem there was a Greek-speaking 
Synagogue (Acts vi. 9). Of course there was no organized attempt to suppress 
Aramaic in favour of Greek, but practical convenience favoured its use as a common 
medium of expression in a polyglot world. 

Consider next Acts vi. 1-8. The complaints there mentioned concerned not 
preaching but “ table-service”. They were allayed by the selection of deacons 
for the latter, while the Apostles gave themselves to the former. This proves, our 
author holds, that the Apostles could use both Aramaic and Greek in their preaching 
ministry, and consequently did not learn the latter language late in life. 

In Acts ii. 5-11 it has long been noticed that no mention of Macedonia and 
Achaia is made (therefore of the Greek language) in the list of those who heard 
the “ wonderful works of God” in their mother-tongues. Why this omission ? 
ree robably because Luke’s intention was to mention the languages in which 

ey all differed, not that (Greek) in which they all agreed. Philip (Acts viii. 5) 
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must have preached in Greek, if the city of Samaria to which he “ went down ” was, 
as it must most probably have been, Sebaste. the 
(Acts viii. 27-39) must again have been in Greek. 

Peter’s preaching at Lydda and Joppa was probably in Aramaic, since these 
were for the most part Jewish towns, but it is easier to believe that Cornelius (Acts x.) 
and those who came to hear the Apostle, knew and used Greek rather than Aramaic, 
and that consequently the Gospel was presented in the latter language. 

If Peter could thus use Greek, it is plausible to hold that the eleven and our 
Lord must have known and used it also. Jesus most probably spoke Greek to the 
Gadarene demoniac (Matt. viii. 28), the Gerasenes (Mark v. 1), the Syro-Phenician 
woman (Mark vii. 26), and in his conversation with Pilate (Matt. xxvii. 11) Greek 
must have been the bearer of the interchange of opinion. Consider further Matt. 
xix. 28 where in converse with his disciples he uses the quite Greek word palingenesia 
or, as it is translated, restoration. Also in John xxi. 15, 16, 17, the play on the two 
Greek words for love, the love that gives and the love that takes, would have been 
just as impossible in Aramaic (so far as we know) as it is impossible in English (as we 
certainly know). 

The thesis of the treatise cannot to be sure be proved with certainty, but the 
induction from the evidence that both our Lord and His disciples used two languages 
is above the median line in the scale of probability. It involves interesting con- 
sequences. There need not have been any Aramaic “ original” Gospel from 
which the Greek versions were derived ; there is no need to attempt a translation 
from Greek back into Aramaic to arrive at the Lord’s meanings, while in fact one 
expression at least becomes for many of us non-significant, if so returned: the 
name Son of Man. Professor Greijdanus has written a short essay, but it is packed 
full of profit, not the least of which is that our Sacred Writings bring to us the 
Gospel in the actual language of the Master and His servants. 


Grorce Jounson. 
Lincoln University, Pa. 


DOCTRINAL BREVITIES* 


Tus book, albeit of small bulk, exhibits solid workmanship, and reminds us in 
some respects, as regards range and succinctness of statement, of the old-fashioned 
catechism, which in wiser days than ours formed the palaestra of Protestant youth. 
Most of the evangelical fundamentals are here set forth in a carefully formulated 
shape. The author always knows his own mind and expresses it with unfailing lucid- 
ity. He starts with a strong assertion and defence of plenary inspiration, and 
proceeds to deal in brief with the topics of sin and salvation, the person of Christ, 
the atonement, the work of the Spirit, the Divine Being and Fatherhood, and the 
Resurrection. The last two or three pages seem little more than notes, for the 
sentences are here and there curtailed; but on all the grand themes touched on 
Dr. McCaig has something pertinent to say, and his sound judgment seldom fails 
him. We think his hermeneutics wrong in 2 Pet. i. 20 (p. 6), for eriAvors does not 
denote “ conception” but “explanation, interpretation ”, as its use (e.g. in 
Vettius Valens) evidences. But his theology is thoroughly systematic, and the 
praise which he allots in one passage to the Westminster Catechism reveals one of its 
antecedents. Modest as are its pretensions, this volume may be heartily recom- 
mended as a compact vade mecum for enquirers not too puffed up to tread the old 
paths, which at any rate pursue a well-defined track and lead to a well-defined goal. 

The writer argues that (unlike the brute creation) man is out of harmony with 
his environment, a fact that evolution fails to explain, that that fact, universally 
manifest, confirms the doctrine of a fall, and that redemption alone can furnish its 
antidote. In this connection he quotes an old aphorism that is new to us: “ God 
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in nature is a God above me: God in providence is a God beyond me: God in law 
is a God against me : but God in grace is a God for me, a God to me, a God in me.” 
Next he places the “ keystone of the arch of Christianity ”, the Person of Christ, 
before his readers, asking them whether that perfect character is from heaven, 
or of men; and shows how His stupendous claims receive attestation both from 
His life, His death and His resurrection. Nor does Dr, McCaig hesitate to present 
His atonement as the cardinal truth of revelation. Nothing can be clearer than his 
affirmation of its vicarious nature, or of the holy displeasure of God against sin 
revealed therein no less than “ love divine, all love excelling.” Christ is fulfilling a 
preappointed plan of salvation, not teaching men how to save themselves ; nor does 
“the Good Shepherd yield up His life that the sheep may learn how to yield up 
theirs.” We do not know what authority Dr. McCaig has for reporting Socrates to 
have said that God might be able to forgive wilful sin, but he could not see how. 
We fancy that some modern thinker has put this sentiment, not altogether justifiably, 
into the old sage’s mouth. 

We could wish that the author’s prescribed limits had been somewhat less 
straitened, for they preclude expatiation; yet he has compressed much truth 
within narrow compass. Almost the only long quotation he permits himself con- 
sists of a suggestive passage from Turretin, associating Christ’s threefold office with 
the triple designations, the Truth, the Way and the Life. “ The light of the Prophet 

, dispels darkness, the merit of the Priest takes away guilt, the power of the King ban- 
ishes the servitude of sin and death.” These earnestly evangelical pages have our 
hearty endorsement. A few misprints need correction, e.g. “ inspiration ” (p. 11), 
“ means ” for mean (p. 104), a mutilated sentence on p. 22, and the incorrect phrase 


“ founded from” (p. 73). 
Ipswich. 


Epmunp K. Simpson. 


HERE—AND HEREAFTER’ 


Tue first of this book (pp. 3-170) deals with “ Here,” and discusses such themes 
as “ The of Joy,” “ The Planned Life,” “ Blessed are the Meek,” “‘ The Real 
Sublimation,” and “ The God in the Shadow.” The second part (pp. 173-292), 
devoted (mostly) to “ Hereafter,” contains studies of such themes as “ The Fear of 
Immortality ” “ What is Immortality ?” “ Hell,” and “ Personal Survival.” In 
the first part we have many fine, bracing thoughts which are fitted to stimulate 
those who are facing the hard and bitter things of life, and to put iron into their 
blood, while, at the same time, these thoughts are mingled with other thoughts 
which are more than questionable. In the second part, on nearly every page, we 
have statements that rouse one to emphatic contradiction. The tendency of the 
book is to demonstrate how bankrupt of a real message for the soul Modernism is, 
and to confirm us in our belief in, and our devotion to, “‘ The Old Theology,” which 
seems to-day to be renewing its youth in many lands. 

Dr. Royden is very much out of sympathy with the great doctrines of Evan- 
gelical Christianity, as these are stated in the great Creeds: that is made sufficiently 
plain here, there, and everywhere in this book. She evidently accepts as fact the 
theory of Evolution (pp. 9 and 230), although she quotes with approval on p. 63 a 
remark of Professor McBride to the effect that the difference between the brain 

of the highest kind of monkey and that of the most primitive and undev 

man is so great as to be mysterious—unless it be regarded as “‘ God-given.” She 
does not believe in the Resurrection of the Dead, as Paul teaches it in 1 Cor. xv., as 
seems evident from the way in which she quotes verses 42-44 of that cha 
She writes of the dead (p. 239), “ They have passed out of the material limi. 
tations that we endure. They probably have other limitations for a time at any rate. 

! Here—and Hereafter. By Dr. A. Maude Royden. C. H. Putnam, 24 Bedford Street, London, 
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They are not completely changed, but they are changed. They were ‘ sown in dis- 
honour and raised in honour, sown in corruption and raised in glory, sown a material 
body and raised a spiritual body.’” If her words, just quoted, mean anything, they 
mean that she regards Paul as teaching that, whatever be the precise significance of 
Resurrection, it takes place at death, and that again is to charge Paul with teaching 
a doctrine which he himself on one occasion distinctly condemned, viz. the doc- 
trine that “ the Resurrection is past already ” (2 Tim. ii. 18). To interpret 1 Cor. 
xv. as Dr. Royden does is really to trifle with language. 

ere is another verse in 1 Cor. xv., verse 22, “ As in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive,” of which Dr. Royden (pp. 173-180) gives an interpretation 
which explains away Paul’s words and dissolves them into a mist, in which no definite 
meaning can be discerned. Interpreted along the lines of “ The Old Theology,” 
these words yield a good and satisfying meaning, but Modernism, evidently, is un- 
equal to the task of understanding them. Scripture interpreted as Dr. Royden too | 
often interprets it, can be made to mean anything, or nothing. : 

To assert bluntly, as Dr. Royden does on p. 189, that “ God does not punish 
anyone at all,” is to reveal an utterly inadequate conception of God. To say, as 
she does on p. 259, that “ it was neither Christ nor His Father that willed (Dr. 
Royden’s italics) the crucifixion. It was the will of cruel men—not the will of the 
God of Love,” is to be unintelligent, and, in the interests of a theory, to close one’s 
eyes to vital things, and the things, indeed, that are of supreme importance. Does 
God will anything, then? Or, is He fumbling aimlessly in the dark, without any 
plan? We need, like Peter at Pentecost (Acts ii. 23), a sense of the “‘ wicked hands,” 
and also, and most of all, an awe-inspiring sense of the over-ruling purpose of God, 
such a sense as is one of the glories of Calvinism. 

Dr. Royden’s exegesis is sometimes very much astray, as we have already seen, 
in connection with 1 Cor. xv. The most glaring example of this occurs on p. 130, 
where she quotes the words in the 51st Psalm, “ Behold I was shapen in wickedness, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me”, and declares that they teach that sex, in 
itself, is evil. They, of course, teach nothing of the kind; they teach the fact 
of Original Sin. That dread and awful fact Samuel Taylor Coleridge stated thus : 
“It is a fundamental article of Christianity that I am a fallen creature . . . that 
an evil ground existed in my will, previously to any act or assignable moment of time 
in my consciousness.” Robert Browning tells us that Christianity is 

The faith that launched point-blank its dart 

At the head of a lie—taught Original Sin, 

The Corruption of Man’s Heart. 
That is what is taught in that verse of the 51st Psalm, yet Dr. Royden, with amazing 
shallowness and lack of insight, can see in the Psalmist’s words only a statement of 
a belief in the evil of sex! Indeed, Dr. Royden is too much obsessed by sex in 
some of the studies contained in this book, studies which, one supposes, were 
delivered as sermons. Some of the things which she says about sex, and especially 
what she says (pp. 127ff.) about sex in relation to the human life of Christ would 
have been better left unsaid, and unpreached. 

Another verse which Dr. Royden sadly misinterprets is Luke vii. 47, which, 
of course, has been misunderstood by many expositors. This is what Dr. Royden 
has to say about it (pp. 191, 192): “ Simon the Pharisee was condemned, and the 
woman who was a prostitute was forgiven. ‘What! That respectable man 
condemned, and that prostitute forgiven! Do you mean to say prostitution does 
not matter?’ Yes, of course it does matter, but at least, our Lord says, this one is 
forgiven ‘ because she loved much.’ In the last resort that is what keeps the soul 
alive. The publicans and harlots go often to heaven before those who are spoken of 
as righteous people. Why ? Not because God does not mind these things, but 
because in the last resort these are not the things which suffocate the soul. It is 
self-centredness that does that.” That is extraordinary exegesis. As a matter 
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of fact, our Lord means the exact opposite of what Dr. Royden makes Him say. 
The woman, now a pardoned and new-born sinner, loved much, because she had 
been forgiven much. The more you look into the other interpretation, the more 
nauseous does it appear. 

Dr. Royden’s attitude to Scripture is amazingly free-and-easy. With regard 
to the Beatitude, “ Blessed are the meek,” she says (p. 40), “ It is possible—if you 
like—to say that it does not belong here and that our Lord did not say it. You 
will find it in Psalm xxxvii., and the author of the Gospel, reeling off the Beatitudes, 
may have slipped this one in by mistake. Our Lord frequently quotes from the 
Psalms: perhaps He was quoting here: or perhaps He never said it at all.” She 
believes that Jesus did speak these words, but even to admit the possibilities men- 
tioned in the quotation just given, argues a very strange attitude indeed to Scripture, 
and a very queer theory, if any, of Inspiration. 

An even more startling passage is that in which she says (p. 181): “ Please 
note that the references in Christ’s teaching to a hell of eternal torment are nearly 
all confined to the First Gospel, and critics give us the right and the duty to believe 
that that is the teaching of the Evangelist and not of Christ.” Such blind trust in 
“ critics ” is childish in the extreme. It shows the weakness of the position of those 
who reject the doctrine of eternal punishment that they are forced to resort to such 
violent methods of treating the Gospels, that, ere they can establish their theory, 
they must really tear up the Gospels to rags and tatters. That is a very convenient 
way of getting rid of awkward texts, but its very arbitrariness will make discerning 
minds suspicious. Of course, our Lord’s teaching on future punishment is not 
confined to the First Gospel. It is in the Second Gospel that we have that terrific 
idea of “ eternal sin” (Mark iii. 29, R.V.), the sin that hath never forgiveness. 
If a soul so identifies itself with sin as to choose it eternally—and Jesus says that it is 
possible—then that soul must be unhappy, must suffer, eternally. That soul will 
go on sinning, by its own choice, eternally, and therefore suffering, in accordance 
with the decree of the Eternal Law of righteousness that “ the wages of sin is 
death.” Terrible and awful as that fact is, it may nevertheless be true. That 
Jesus taught that, no candid student of the Gospels can deny, if he simply studies 
the facts, putting away all preconceived theories. “You seem, sir,” said Mrs. 
Adams to Dr. Samuel Johnson, in one of his despondent hours, when the fear of 
death and judgment lay heavy on him, “ to forget the merits of our Redeemer.” 
“ Madam,” he answered, “I do not forget the merits of my Redeemer; but my 
Redeemer has said that He will set some on His right hand and some on His left.” 

The teaching of our Lord on this subject is so stern and so severe that Dr. 
Royden feels that she cannot rest in the pleasing sophistries of dogmatic Univer- 
salism. She has,a theory of her own. She juggles in a weird way with the words 

soul” and “ spirit”, and gets entangled in psychological puzzles: she arrives 
finally at this conclusion, that some, after long probation, after many lives, perhaps (!), 
may quite possibly lose their souls, in this sense, that their souls, ceasing to have 
any separate existence, will be swallowed up in the life of God. “ What then is 
lost”, she writes on p. 203, “ is not the spirit which returns to God who gave it, 
but the soul, which is the individual form which it takes in the individual ’ 
So a drop of water, falling into the sea, is not destroyed, but ceases to be a drop. It is 
lost.” A kind of Revised Version of the Buddhistic Nirvana. And that is the best 
that “ Modern Thought ” can give us on the august theme of human destiny ! 
No one can seriously imagine for a moment that that sort of thing has the slightest 
relevance as an exposition of our Lord’s teaching. 

This book has its merits, as we have pointed out, but its defects far outnumber 
its merits. We have written enough to show that Dr. Royden is a most unreliable 


guide as an exegete and as a theologian. 
ALexanper Ross. 
Dumbarton. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM A FAR COUNTRY’ 


Tus volume of ten sermons, edited by Rev. Herbert W. Bieber, D.D., is the produc- 
tion of well-known American preachers. An indication of its doctrinal tone is 
given at the very outset in its being inscribed “‘ To All Born Again Only Who Stand 
Unflinchingly for the Bible as the God-breathed Book.” The subjects and the 
contributors are as follows. “In Everything Give Thanks,” by Dr. James M. 
Gray; “ The Bible a Victorious Book,” by Dr. William Evans; “ What Does 
It Mean to be Lost ?” by Dr. Lewis Sperry Chafer; “1 Am the Door,” by Dr. 
Arno C. Gaebelein ; “ The Blood of His Cross,” by Dr. H. A. Ironside; “ The 
Heart of the Gospel,” by Dr. W. E. Biederwolf ; “ Alive after His Passion,” by Dr. 
R. E. Neighbour; “ The Sevenfold Glory of the Risen Christ,” by Dr. I. M. 
Haldeman ; “ The Claims Christ Made for Himself,” by Dr. P. W. Philpott ; and 
“ The Enigmatical Jesus, Who is He ?” by the Editor, Dr. Bieber. 

Readers to whom the names of these contributors are familiar will regard them 
as sufficient guarantee of the soundness of the sermons. Their doctrinal position 
as preachers of the Gospel is well-known. 

Here and there in the volume, however, one finds statements which provide 
pegs for friendly criticism. Professor Lewis Chafer’s view of the lost sheep, the lost 
coin and the Prodigal Son (Luke xv.), for instance will certainly not meet with general 
acceptance. Dr. Chafer writes, ‘“‘ The truth concerning the wandering sheep, the 
lost coin, and the prodigal son represents, so far as conditions on the other side of the 
cross can represent conditions on this side, the plight of a true child of God who bas 
known the blessedness of fellowship with God, and bas wandered away into sin.” (p. 36, 
italics ours.) We fail to see that this interpretation can be supported by any argu- 
ment from the context of the parables quoted. To our mind, the key to these para- 
bles is to be found in the verses which introduce them. “ Then drew near unto 
Him all the publicans and sinners for to hear Him. And the Pharisees and scribes 
murmured, saying, This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them. And He 
spake this parable unto them, saying, etc.” ‘The rest of the chapter is Christ’s answer 
to these “ just persons ” who, “ trusting in themselves that they were righteous,” 
deemed that they “ needed no repentance.” In the three parables which go to form 
that part of the chapter, the two groups in Christ’s audience appear to be repre- 
sented, the “ publicans and sinners ” by the lost sheep, the lost coin and the lost son, 
and the “ Pharisees and scribes ” by the ninety-nine sheep which did not wander, 
the nine pieces of silver which did not go amissing, and the son who remained at home. 
Christ here takes the Pharisees and scribes at their own estimate of themselves as 
He did on another occasion when He said, “‘ They that be whole need not a physician 
but they that are sick. I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 

If this be the correct view, and certainly the context supports it, then the fault- 
finding Elder Brother represents the Pharisees and scribes in the parable, and the 
Prodigal represents, not the backslidden believer, as Dr. Chafer suggests, but 
“ publicans and sinners ” and all who, like them, were never in a position to backslide. 
The Prodigal’s leaving the Father’s house we take to be the story of the Fall in 
parabolic language. 

Again, in his sermon “ The Bible a Victorious Book,” Dr. Evans describes Moses 
and Paul as “ the principal authors of the Old and New Testaments.” ‘“ Writers” 
would be a better description of them. 

Premillenarian views now and again find expression in the volume, but nowhere 
are they expressed in controversial spirit. There are a few misprints, but otherwise 
the book is well got up. It runs to 150 pages and is published by William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, at the price of $1. 


Greenock, Scotland. G. N. M. Cotrtuins. 


% Good News from a Far Country. Edited by Rev. Herbert W. Bieber, D.D. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 150 pages. Price $1. 
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GOD’S ETERNAL PURPOSE’ 


In producing this little volume, Mr. V. F. Thomas has made quite a good con- 
tribution to devotional literature. It is a compilation of addresses given at various 
times by the author, and is divided into six parts. The first part consists of an ex- 
position of Psalm cxviii. Mr. Thomas regards it as Messianic throughout, and, 
taking the Cross as the clue to its interpretation, he shows how it predicts the Suffer- 
ings, Death, Resurrection, Ascension and Second Advent of our Lord. Part two 
which is entitled “‘ The Gospel According to Paul,” is a thoughtful epitome of the 
Apostle’s teaching. Part three is an exposition of “ The Wonder of the First fruits ” 
(Exodus xxiii. 16). Mr. Thomas finds in that Old Testament feast a “ shadow of 
good things to come,” and is, perhaps, at his best in his interpretation of it. The 
next two parts treat of “‘ God’s Fourfold Revelation for the Age,” as unfolded in 
Matt. xvi., verses 13-27,the fourfold revelation being, “ The Revelation of the Christ 
the Revelation of the Church, the Revelation of the Cross, and the Revelation of the 
Coming.” The last part, which runs to three chapters, discusses “ Spiritual Sonship 
and Priesthood” under three divisions, (a) “ Divine Relationships of the Believer,” 
(5) “ The Issue of Divine Sonship,” and (c) “ Aspects of the Intercessory Life.” 
Altogether, it is an edifying piece of work. 

While we thus describe it, however, we by no means endorse every statement 
which it contains. Mr. Thomas is sometimes caught nodding. For example, in his 
“ Gospel according to Paul,” commenting on Acts xx., verse 32, he writes, “ This 
is a solemn thought : not all who are justified enter into the blessing of the Inheri- 
tance,” (p. 32). In refutation of this view one need only quote from the very “ Gos- 
pel according to Paul ” with which Mr. Thomas is dealing, the words in Romans viii., 
verse 30, “‘ and whom He justified, them Ce, Surely then, all who 
are justified are also sanctified and enter into possession of the Inheritance! A 
paragraph on page 65 is in similar strain. 

Again, on page 36 we find a passage which might be better phrased. Mr. 
Thomas concludes a paragraph on the up-building of the believer in Christ, with the 
question, “‘ Are you and I found among this number, babes no longer, but sons ? ” 
Is not the believing “‘ babe ” a son notwithstanding his immaturity ? 

Other examples of rather loose thinking on the author’s part might also be 
quoted, but we forbear. Mr. Thomas’s book is well worth perusing and we wish 
it a good circulation. 

Published by Thynne & Co,, London, it is well printed and attractively bound. 
Its price is 2s. 


Greenock, Scotland. G. N. M. Cottins. 
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